


SCHOLASTIC 


Teaching Aids 


How to Use the Semester Quiz 
(pp. 15-18) 
If you plan to direct the study of 
students in preparation for the 
test, it is advisable to use the four-page 


your 


test separately. 

In directing the study of pupils, you 
tell them that they will be tested 
on the following 

Pictures of personalities in the news; 
A map of Europe tied to political de- 
velopments in various countries; Read 
ing a graph; Political terms used in 
Congress At Work 
American foreign policy; Major events 
Identification of 
and 


may 


(special issue) 


world scene 
persona Pro 
The Commager 
History in literature 
It is possible, of course, to ask stu 


on the 


lities Con articles 
American 


Short stories 


series on 


dents to prepare only for those parts 
of the semester test which ‘vou regard 
as most useful. Students may take the 
“Reading a Graph” part of the test 
without any special preparation. The 
results may then be used as. a basis tor 
remedial teaching. To a lesser extent this 
procedure may be applied to the pic 
ture and tests on 15 and 
16 


An alternative proc edure to the fore 


map pages 


going is to permit students to take the 


} 


tests home with them and to answer all 


w selected questions The research in 


back 


unswers will be 


ssues of the magazine to find the 
motivation for a review 
*~ current events 

As a precaution, it might be a good 
idea to edition of 


library 


; 
remove the teacher 


1 } ! 
this issue f n the school 
wherever it may be accessible to 


| 


rents, Sim te 


answetTs 


Kefauver Crime Report (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 
The 


Committee report st 


Senate's Crime Investigating 


ates that there are 
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for This 


two 


Issue 


major crime syndicates in this 
country and that their close links with 
politics have prevented successful pros 
ecution of the leading hoodlums. Par 
ticipation by the general public in il- 
legal gambling has made possible huge 
revenues for criminals, much of which 
18 unreported tor income tax purposes 
Legalization of gambling is not the 
agswer. Gambling has been associated 
historically with corruption. 

Among Federal actions recommended 
by the are tightening of 
tax laws to make gamblers report fully 
on their illegal earnings, deportation 
of criminal aliens, stricter punishment 


Committee 


of gangsters who evade questioning by 
and tighter 
from 


Congressiona!l committees 
regulation to racketeers 
entering the liquor and interstate truck- 
State and local govern- 
ments the 
work of their law enforcement agencies 
establish trained “racket squads,” ana 
lyze their criminal laws to see whether 


prevent 


ing industries 


are urged to coordinate 


punishments are severe enough, revoke 


licenses of businessmen who permit 


gambling on their and es 


tablish local crime commissions to ex 


premises 
pose ra keteers and bring about their 


prosecution 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

I help students unde 
f ne links 


} 
und to evaluate 


rstand the se 
lousness between crime 


and politics recom 


mendations for 1 rm 


Assignment 
l To what a 


mmiuttee 


ndition does the Ke 


tfauver ( attribute the exist 


ence of organized crime in the U. S.? 
9. List those 


vo ink ire m 


recommendations which 


st likely 


to reduce the 


fluence of racketeers in our country) 
Indicate 
or Federal g 
carry the burdem@f enforcing the pro 
posed rec »mmesdation. 


it is the local, state 


which would 


vhether 


vernment 


Motivation 

Senator Kefauver, in writing about 
the investigations of his committee in 
the Saturday Evening Post, stated: 
“What I found scared me.” Why did 
the Senator make that statement? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What evidence is there of illegal 
gambling in our community? 

2. Why are such conditions 
mitted to continue? ° 


per- 


3. If you were in a position of lead- 
ership in a community where the Ke- 
fauver Committee had shown a close 
relationship between crime and _poli- 
tics, what would you “do about it? 

4. Some people say that if gambling 
were made legal it would meet the de- 
people and criminals 
would be put out of business. Do you 
agree? Defend your point of view. 

5. Which of the 
of the Kefauver Committee do you re- 
gard as most likely to end ,the link 
between crime and politics? Why? 


sires of most 


recommendations 


Application 
What does it make to 
you whether the present links between 
crime and politics remain umbroken? 
Activity 
Study the 
the article 


couraged to 


difference 


cartoons accompanying 
Volunteers may be een- 
report to the class on 
“How the Tweed. Ring Was Broken,” 
or “The Prosecution of Government 
Officials in the Harding Administra- 
hon 


Australia (p.8) 
Digest of the Article 


Although in area Australia is as large 
as the United States, its population is 
no larger than that of New York City. 
Immigration laws keep out members 
Plant life and animal 
life on the continent are unusual 
Australia is 


with an elected parliamentary 
ment. It is a 


of the yellow race 


in independent nation 
govern- 
British 
Aussies 
earn their living in the booming wool 


the 


Commonwealth of Nations 


member of 





oe ee ee ae ae 


2-T 


agriculture, and manufactur- 
a very high standard 
Labor is well organized and 


industry 
nig They 
of living 


eTHyey 


until recently a Labor party govern 


In the gen 
eral election just com luded the main 


ment controlled Parliament 
issues were inflation and the outlawing 
of the ( party. A 
of the Liberal party and Country party 


ommunist coalition 


at present 


tudents with life and 


To acquaint 


problems in Australia 


Assignment 
1. Describe 


ize b 


briefly 


popul abon 


Australia’s (a) 
{ climate; (d) 
ndustries 

2. What is 
policy? How is it justified? 

} Why is Australia 


progressive r 


Australia’s immigration 
regarded as a 


country 


Discussion Questions 
1. To what factors do nu 
the high standard of living in Australia? 
2. Are the Australians right in ex 
cluding Orientals from their continent? 


attribute 


Defend your 


1. In the last 


Answer 

election the Labor 
party opposed legislation to outlaw the 
Would 
agreed with leaders of the Labor party 4 


Justify 


(Communist party you have 


nay positron 


Point of No Return (p. 10) 


Aim 


| give pupils ‘ balanced view 


ne social and economi aspects 


' 
American life; i« business, the s 


ubs, small-town tife 


Motivation 

Youve read Dr. Commage 
ing-up of Bernard De Voto’s The 
Fallacy Whose side are vou 


the critics or the Why? 


sum 


Literary 


authors 


Topics for Discussion 

With what area of the U.S 
P Marquand chiefly 
nent on Dr. ¢ 


¥ suburban life in Marquand’s novels 


is John 
concerned? Com 
Oommager s interpretation 
is one way of life. not very 
had either What 


distinctions exist 


but not ery 
mh und “xa 
ways existed) in the fictional 
{ Civde? 


that these distinctions are 


Do vou agree with Dr 


undemocratic Explain 
he sox ial and economic posi 
Lovells and the Grays in 
Point of No Return. What 
ls views on the subiects 


the nfluence wy the 


title 


“4 


Explain the 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


May 23, 1951 
Scholastic Awards Issue 


Awards Winning Historical Article; 
Awards Winning Current Affairs Arti 
cle; Awards Winning Short Story; 
Awards Winning Short Short Story 

List of Awards Winners in writing 
and journalism classifications 

National Affairs: Looking Ahead This 
Summer—Events that will bear watch 
img 

Foreign Affairs: Looking Ahead This 
Summer—Events that will bear watch 
ing 

Special Insert 

Inflation—Its Couses and Effects 


A 16-page, colored, pictorial insert, 
sponsored by the National Association 
Provides timely and 
this threat to 


otf Manufacturers 
authentic material on 


National security 





Activities 

1. Write your next fiction book re 
port oh any one of the following: (a) 
William Dean Howells, The Rise of 
Silas Lapham; (b) John P. Marquand, 
Point of No Return; (%) Dorothy Can 
field Fisher, The Brimming Cup; (d) 
Rose Wilder Lane, Old Home Town 
e) William Allen White, A Certain 
Rich Man; (f) Barbara Stevens, ‘Walk 
Humbly 

2. Write 
haracter sketch of the “typical Ameri 


from experience (a i 


can businessman” or (b) a personal 


essay about life in a small town 


Seven Parts of a Ball Team 
(p. 19) 
Aim 
To point out that usually it’s 


vot Hashy 


team 
individual 


ball 


spirit and loyalty 


showmanship that make good base 


Motivation 
What's 


vou root for 


t ball team? Do 


them because they're the 


»<? +} ’ 
closes ung 


your ivorite 


hometown team—or the 
to it? Or tor 


another reason? 


Topics for Discussion 
W hic h rt 


superK n 


the seven brothers 


really ball player? Which 


the wuthors words ‘cant play 
for sour apples"? Why does this brother 
the anvwayr A 


attitude to- 


imsist on joining team 
. 


Old Man's 


. es 
iis baseball-playing son’. What's 


ount for the 
ward 


the reward for winning the Carberry 
} 
' 


_ 
tournament? Explain the reaction of the 


men around the entry tent when they 


through May tne 


first see. the Indian Leg team. How is 
the tournament tw be played off? What 
evidence can you find that q strong 
bond of loyalty links the seven brothers? 
Describe the Carberry team. Are they 
popular with the fans? Why or why 
not? Identify Agnew. What sort of 
man is he? What sort of ball player? 
How do the brothers get even with him 
for picking on Nels? Account for the 
brothers’ success in the tournament. 
Explain Billy who “can't play 
baseball for sour apples” got his first 
hit in three tournaments and won the 
game. 


w hy 


Activities 

1. Here's a group of top-notch base 
ball stories. Read and report orally on 
any one of them: (a) H. C. McFayden, 
‘The Pitch Out,” Senior Scholastic, 
May 18, 1949, p. 19; (b) Larry Siegel, 
“Lay It Down, Ziggy!,” Senior Scholas- 
tic, May 17, 1950, p. 19; (c) Frank 
O'Rourke, “The Twentieth Game,” Se 
nior Scholastic, May 3, 1950, p. 19; (d) 
W. C. Heinz, “One Throw,” Senior 
Scholastic, May 27, 1950, p. 24; (e) 
John McClellen, “The Rookie Pitcher,” 
Literary Cavalcade, May, 1949, p. 20. 

2. Did the members of your family 
ever help to make up a ball team? If 
so, tell the rest of the class about some 
of your most memorable and: hilarious 
expenences together 

3. Base a humorous essay 
on a hometown baseball game 


(or short 


story ) 





Answers to Semester Review Quiz 
(See pages 15-18) 


I. |-Dean Acheson; 2-Robert Taft; 3- 
Herbert Hoover; 4-Estes Kefauver; 5-Ko- 
rea; &Robert Schuman; 7-Argentina; 8- 
Matthew Ridgway; 9-James Van Fleet; 
10-Dwight Eisenhower; 11-goes to; 12-mili 
tary service; 13-Mike DiSalle; 14-Charles 
E. Wilson; 15-22nd Amendment 

Il. l-any six of these: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 2-any four 
of these 18, 19. 28 . . 27 (lL 
Finland may be counted right if desired) 

, 8, 9, 10, 13, 22. 4-either of these: 15 
-~any two of these: 12, 13, 14, 17, 19 
23, 25, 26, 27. 6-20. 7-6. 8-22, 23 


10-any five of these: 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8 


9-28 
», 10, 11, 13 

Ill. American | 
rossroads: a-2; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-4 


oreign Policy 


ing a Graph 1-1 2-T; 
5-T. 6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 9-NS; 10-T 
A Dictionary of Politics: a-4; b-3; 
4; £-2; g-2; h-3; i-3 ‘ 
Pros and Cons: 1-N; 2-Y; 3-Y; 4-N 
N. 7-¥; 8-N; G-N; 10-Y 
It Happened Here: a-9; b-10, c-8 
d-3 4. £-5; g-1; h-6; i-4; j-7 
VIII. a-5; b-4; c-1; d-3; e-2 
IX. American History in Literature: a-2 
b-1, c-2, d-l 
X. The Short Stories: 1-F, 2-T, 3-F, 4-F 
mid-term Entered os second class 


‘ Wereh & 7) Contents coprriet he poretics ledesed te 
#0 conte & semester t « schoo! year ngle copy arrent 


Single sud 


Readers’ Guide to Pertodical a> bet 
.. 


bol year 10 cents each. 
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GIL HODGES 


Hard-hitting First Baseman 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers 














AND NOTRE DAME’S 


Coden DRINKING POSTUM PAYS OFF... 
. , ' BECAUSE IT CAN'T CAUSE “COFFEE NERVES” 
SO Switch TO POSTUM...TO KEEP 
THE IRON NERVES you NEED 
FOR A WINNING PERFORMANCE! 








if YOU MADE 


| INSTANT POSTUM 
nothing ti ' ows 
y at 


sh¢ 


| 
gar! 
ch flav ! 


A Product of General Foods 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Hts Fun to Make...Fun fo Drink 


How to make a 


BANANA MILK SHAKE 


1 fully ripe banana* 
1 cup (8 ounces) COLD milk 
*Use fully ripe banana 


peel well-flecked with brown 


Peel banana. Slice into a bowl 
and beat with a rotary egg beater 
or electric mixer until smooth 
and creamy. Add milk; mix 
well. Serve immediately. Makes 
i large or 2 medium-sized drinks 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY \ ~~~ 


Pier 3, North River New York 6, N. Y. 








Wilson Offi: tet leegue Besebeiis are 
built exectty te major leogwe spect 
Heaters Used in mere pretessionel 
beeqves then ony other belt 


ahers 
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j 
; 
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FAMOUS 
PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help 
your 
game 





Famous players in every major sport—in- 


cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 
and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today's modern equip- 


ment for today's fast moderna play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 
leading sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


TODAY IN SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 








Bob Feller and Ted 
W loms ore members 
f the fomows 

von Advisery Sto# 


The Witsen Ted Williems Pro Medel. 
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rN Say What 
a id You Please! 


..- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticiem 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
(ther readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 


Dear Editor 
In the rush and turmoil of the last 
days of school, I would like to take 
time out to write you a letter. In a few 
weeks I will graduate, but before I do 
I would like to express my opinion of 
your magazine. It is through magazines 
like Senior Scholastic that students gain 
in understanding not only of their own 
yuntry, but of other countries as well 
Your magazine has also given the Amer 
ican youth of today the initiative and 
courage it takes to go out and meet the 
world squarely, proud to say ‘| am an 
Americ in 
Keep up the good work! 
Sylvia laramillo 
Menaul School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Dear Editor 
On the cover of the April 25 issue of 
Senior Scholastic, we were amazed t 
find that such a good looking corpora] 
not up on his P’s and Q's of Army 


dress regulations. We. could be wrong 
but isn’t his lt upside down? The US 
looks like this 
Some Alert Senior Students 
Vount Jackson HS 


} 
Mahoningtown, Pennsylvania 


we don't know who 
we can be reason 
he photog ipher 


1 
11-lOOK 


‘ 
louble-time 

uch a way tha 

de down His 

stened tr n 

Or his belt 

an wpsice 

se, authorities 

wporal is in full dress 


lown US or no! 





Last in a series of ten guest editorials by distinguished 
Americans on good citizenship 


The Good Citizen 


in Peace and War 


among our 


F\ H day brings echoes of new “great debates” 


statesmen, our military me and other leaders, as to what 


} ' : ' 
uur national policies should be in these critical times. The 


American pe yple want preven’ wars They are consta itly 
searching for the wisest course to pursue in foreign affairs 

In the midst of all this, the plain citizen can hardly be 
blamed for wondering just where his duty lies. Especially 
must this be true of young American boys in school col 
lege, bewildered about the future and unhappy about the 
rish 


ks they must certainly face in the next few vears 
I do not intend here to get into this debate. But I do have 
a few simple beliefs Goncerning our rights and duties in 
peace and war, and the editors of Senior Scholastic have 
given me this chance to state them 

Among all the nations of the world, our country today is 
the most advanced industrially, and the most powerful in 
armed might. Because we have thus become the political 
and military leader of the free world, we have had thrust 
upon us responsibilities which we have never had to face be 
tore 

The importance of America’s growing up to meet these 
world-wide duties can be exaggerated. Every Amer 
ican, old or young tres the obligation to make our in 
fluence felt ever freedom, for human ,welfare 
und for peace 

‘Of all the enemies to public liberty James Madison 
mce said, “war is perhaps the most to be dreaded.” Madi 
son went on to point out that war is the parent of armies 
that armies inevitably create debts and taxes; and that no 
nation can preserve its freedom in the midst of continued 
wartare. 

Accepting these arguments, it becomes clear that we 
annot relax for a minute our efforts to establish conditions 


And, in 


un age when new weapons of unprecedented power threaten 


that will work constantly toward permanent peace 


» destroy civilization itself, this obligation becomes urgent 
in leed 
We live today in a relatively new kind of world—one in 


} 


1 all people have been made next-door neigh 


Ors 
through the marvel of transportation and communication 
For the second time in the history of the world, nations are 
organized international law 


} 
and order for international violence and anarchy 


trying despe rately to substitute 


It is easy to criticize the United Nations, for we see every 
lay evidences of its weakness in trying to control aggressive 
ucts of powerful nations. But the fact is that the United 
Nations has accomplished cooperation between the nations 
to a remarkable degree 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is our duty to know as 


| 


much as we can about what the United Nations is doing 


} } 


and to give it our loyal support—unless some better vehicle 


»f dealing with international! affairs appears 


HENRY FORD Ii 


President of the Ford Motor Company 


Yet even while we are trying to strengthen the United 


Nations, we must recognize that nationalism is still the most 
powerful force in the world. Our n«'.on, like others, must 
therefore rely, in any crisis, on its own strength 


Our Constitution was formulated “to provide for the com 


mon defense.” In our democratic form of government, the 


power to declare war, to raise and support armies, and even 


in time of war—to abridge many of our fundamental lib 


erties for the common good, is given to our elected repre 
sentatives in Congress 
Only an unprovoked attack or a clear and present threat 


to our liberties can force us into war. But we must never 


forget that our forefathers who signed the Declaration of 


Independence pledged to support it “with their lives, thei: 
1 } 


fortunes, and their sacred honor.” Unless our people today 
ted t 


are as deeply devoted to this pledge—unless we are willing 


to bear arms and risk death for freedom—our free nation 
cannot endure 
Every citizen in our democracy is obliged to obey the 


laws we have ourselves made. But that is not unusual, Peo 


ple in all lands—even those under dictatorships—have to 


‘bey the law. The privilege of liviyg in freedom brings 
' 


with it a duty that goes quite beyond the law, It is the duty 


to guard our freedom always—.o be always watchful. It 
means constant readiness to sacrifice everything we have 
} 


even our lives—when that freedom is threatened 





It Is Up to Us 


What can we do about the recommendations 
of the Senate Crime Investigating Committee? 


In esti- 


ears 
ize 
sleced a gréct reapen How Long, 
American people, It is up Unste? 
erywhere, a I ! . apart at 
und through their local offi 
in of me. Chicago, the other in New York 


| 


? P 
iittee " , 
. is a close persona! financia 


transmis information 
and 


rs@ racing sporting 
izress 


necessary to big 


tie-up between the Pp leve I is absolute: 
: r : , “ : 
in different areas of the country me bookmaking operations. This in 
1 
There is a sinister criminal organiza 


as the Mafia 


beheved t 


rmation 1s provided by a MOnOpPoty 
rat the Continentai Press Serv 
ne f the wire servic 
gambli iz informat 


*s of the Western t 
mpany. By permitting 
| ised by bookmake 
and 
gambling 


(rime 


from state and Federal] 
in the countr are 


hae 
punished. This situ leral Government 


nsibility of 


has the 
to what is pop ilar! 


ping the states 
The fix may devel 
mah direct mone 
ement officials 


4i P we ry ( 
rganizations 


nom t 


ism nus 


vets . 


.) 
és i 


suse racket 


to report their 
ncome tax re 
turns. These criminals have been assist- 
Gam ed by some tax accountants and tax 
ASSO iated lawy vi } 


who have prepared income tax 
th 


vey know to be inadequate. 


| 





} 


There are also ber of lawyers 


whose relations te¢ 


num 
wganized criminal 
gangs and individual mobsters have 
gone beyond the line of simple legal 
assistance, Such lawyers become tme 
“mouthpieces” for the mob 
Organized criminals have 
themselves into many 


worked 
legitimate busi 
nesses, particularly the sale 
bution of liquor, real-estat 


night clubs, hotels 


ind distri 
yperations, 
iuto agencies, res- 
taurants, vending machines, laundries, 
clothing 
transmission 
In some of 
same violent methods t 
riminal activity 


trucking and 


of rac i 1 


manufactu 
sport news 
these g rsters use the 
hey employ in 

Gangster infiltration into business ag 

black 

kets (illegal or above-ceiling-price 
Racketeers 
labor unions as “fronts” to enable them 
to take 


nessmen 


gravates the possibility of mal 


} 
saie 


’ 1 
rf goods) uso have used 


advantage of legitimate busi 


instances 


In some 


} 


nessmen have aided the 
e 


awarding profitable « 


sters in return for help ir 
ployees, defeating attemp 
tion, and in breakin 
tther hand there 
which are used to a 


on the New 


ticularly 


Recommendations 

rous law enforce 
me to t 
onger a mena 

The enforcement of 

is primarily a state and local res; 

bility. It is upon state and local prose 

] } 


cuting agencies, police, 


the major responsibili 
apprehensi mn 
punishment of offen 


But the Federal 


hon, 


nin" 


What the People Must Do About it 
After Civil War, “Boss” Tweed, head of Tam- 
many and Democratic perty in New York City, 
lected millions of dollars for himself and his 
henchmen. Thomas Nost’s powerful cartoons in 
Herper's Weekly and New York Times helped 
smash Tweed Ring. Nast invented the tiger sym- 
bel to represent New York's Tammany Hell. 


provide leadership and guidance in the 
struggle against organized crime, for 
the criminal gangs and syndicates op- 
erate nationally. Here are some of the 
recommendations for Federal action 
made by the Senate Crime Investigat 
ing Committee: 
ae 


1. A permanent th 
Crime Commission should 
lished to continue the it 
work of the Senate 


2. The Department of Justice should 


e-man Federal 
be estab 
ivestigatory 


committe 


set up a special rackets squad” to 


information about 


gather and act on 


} 
interstate criminal activity 


3. Tax tightened to 


require gamblers, racketeers 


laws sh yuld be 
and gam 
bling casinos to make full] detailed re 
ports on their illegal earnings 

4. Transmission of gambling informa 
lines sl 


across state ould be sharply 


Transmission across state 


to se ttle bets 


curtailed 


lines of bets, or money 


should be prohibited 


tration laws should be 


] ] 
Saie, dls 


narcotic 


present pri 


t macnines 


» extended to 
1 
is punchbo 
be 


Lal r } ] 
s0ONnS snout l 


ac keteer . from en 


truck 


rstate 


Suggestions for Action 
by Local and State Governments 


The Crime 


makes these 


Investigating Committee 
ugges 0 | I | ” il and 
state action against organized crime 
state sho } | i 1 com 
mittee to make an official investigation 
iblems of organized 
and I! nos 


of the pr crime 
’ , 

have iad 

work for 


up a five mah 


California, Ohio, 


state crime committees at 
some time. New Y 
mmission, tolov g the Senate 
York City 


sh uld 


crime ¢ 
Committee's heari 

2. Grand ju ions 
be started in every community in which 
wide-open gamb] 


nditions exist, so t t local 


ng and racketeering 
responsi 
int be fixe 


Owl 
bility for such conditions 
(A grand jury vidence to 
should 
brought to trial for -d crimes. ) 
{ nder 


juries can do a great deal to help local 


examines ¢ 
letermine whether individuals 


a lequate 


communities clean house 


3. It might be well for each state to 


make a survey of its law-enforcement 














Kellin Kirhy in The New York World 
Ugh! 

During President Harding's administration (1921- 
23), Secretary of Interior Albert Fall secretly 
leased government-owned oil reservations at 
Teapot Dome, Wyo., and Elk Hills, Cal., to private 
companies. He was found guilty of accepting a 
$100,000 bribe, jailed. Other members of Harding 
edministration were also involved in scandals 


to bring them together into 


Many 


, 
iquated law-enforcement procedures 


coordination states have 


States cannot hope to control jet-plane 
} 


criminal activity by. horse ind-buggy 


methods of a century igo 
1 Special 
vith sufficient manpower and au 


“racket squads” in each 


y to make investigations and ar 
ts, would be helpful 
5. Each state should analyze its crim 
] whether punishments 
sufficiently heavy In 
gamblers regard court fines 
of the expense of doing 
nust be stiff 


should considet legis 


part 
Se nten es 
Each s 
m making it possible to deprive any 
blishment of its license to operate 
gam 
bling operations on its premises. If a 
have to go 
out of business when he permits viola 
ot gambling laws in his establish 
he is less likely to 
racketeer who wants to use the place 
asa base for his oper 
7. An 


mission, ch urged 


} 
vambing games or 


it permits 


" 
businessman knows he may 
tion 
ment listen to the 
ations 


unofficial citizen crime com 
with observing the 
ictivities of local law-enforcement agen 
cies and with investigating local crime 
be helpful in 
The dity of 
crime commission is to provide both 
Its task is to 


expose pitilessly the racketeers who grow 


' 1 
conaitions \ yuld each 


large community a loca! 
knowledge and guidance 
fat on crime and their allies in law en 
forcement and in political organizations 
Local 


uted 


crime commissions have contrib 


considerably to more effective 
methods of dealing with crime in such 
cities as Chicago and Miami and have 
pointed the way to the kind of public 
that such 


service orgamzations. can 


render. 
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Alle ele ewe f « Fores 


Australia is home of many strange oni- 
mals, including the cuddly koala bear 


Australians went to the 


HEN the 
ol t month. n ne worried 


of the 


high percentage 


countries 
ft reverse 


=" 
is pun shabie 


1 


centered 


South Pacific 


Australia—Land of wool, and strange animals, 


and a soaring business boom. 


the rising cost 


and b) 


around two issues 
inflation 
should be done about the Communists 
The Labor party charged that the 
government had failed to check infla- 
It advocated the re-introduction of 


(a) 


of living what 


tion 
tight controls over prices and profits 
such as Australia had during World 
War 

The 
ther hand, was opposed to price con 
As Prime Minister Robert Gordon 


Menzies declared in a campaign speech 


conservative coalition, on the 


trols 


“We do not propose to rush into con- 
trols. We have a distinct dislike of them 
They will be adopted only if emergency 
renders them necessary for the protec 
tion of our people 
heated debate 
Parliament outlawing the 
part The 
bill. They 
March 9 
High ( 


was 


Even more was the 


ver communisn Last October. a 
was passed il 
Communist Laborites op 
the 
On 


sevent-t 


posed questi med its 


Aus 


ourt ruled 


legality of this vear 


six to one } unconstitu 
} ? 
tional. The e present lega 


introduc 
yrstitt nent 


I he 


suppress Communist 


saa 
party in Australia ‘$s a major plank in 


the platiorm the coalition parties 


Let us go to our masters,” said Prime 
Menzic und ask the 


Minister 


they stand on the critical 


| 
peop! 
people 
f 


vhere issue ” 


Communist 
irty $8 ews ( 


Labor 


In stating t! < r p 
this question Prime 
Minister, |< 


thot } ' ; 
tr nis urty ) 
' 


ld the voters 
THOT n 


We kn 


its ppositt 


nmun 
he adce 
lieve that 
the most 
the He 
wi eT 
Menzies 


However 


new! 


! najpority 
was reduced in the House of 
Representa \ where Labor had 
(68 
As tor 


won a 


picked uj few additional seats 


tor the ‘ Di . tor 
the S« 


Labor 


irties 


two-seat majority. Thus the conservative 


| 
+} 


coalition government is assured three 


more years in office. 


What Australia Is Like 


So much for the political 


Australia. Now for the background to 
that picture 


picture of 


1. Where is Australia? 


lown under” the 


Australia lies “d 


equa- 


i 
tor in the southwestern Pacific Ocean 
It is about 7,000 miles 
United States and about 


from Britain 


away trom the 


10.000 miles 


2. How big is Australia? 


Though it ts the smallest of the con 
it is the largest 

Australia is almost the 
the United 
roughly, 3,000,000 square 
bout 8.000 


if New York 


| 
tinents. island in 


world, In area 
same continental 


States 


SIZE as 
each 
niles). Yet its population i 


OOK) 


Cit 


is no larger than that 


3. Why is Australia underpopulated? 
Aus 


mm 


of the reasons is its “White 
} Asiatic 


One 


h bars 


The view looking up Elizcbeth Street, 
one of Melbourne's busy thoroughfares. 





gration. This pol 
icy, growing out of 
the fear of flooding 
country with 
labor,” is 
by all 


political factions. It 


the 
cheap 
Minister 
supported Prime Mi 
Menzies 


is aimed, Australians say, at protecting 


the country’s high standard of living and 
is not based on racial prejudice 

On the-ether hand, Australia has been 
inviting Europeans 
settle Many 
pean displaced persons refugees 


‘ i 
found homes in Australia since 


and Americans to 


there thousands of Euro 
have 
the end 
f the war 

Australia’s population growing at 


+} f more than 300,000 a year 


1e rate < 


200.000 new citizens coming in from 


»verseas and a natural increase of over 


100.000 


Rainfall and climate have determined 
distribution ot Austra! 


More than ] ne pe yple 


the 1s popula- 


fon 

1 
ive ] me ti “ i t t 
which have a1 


the continent 


4. What is unique about Australia? 


coout the 


+} 


5. What are the “Aussies” 


Australian 


ine 


6. How are the social conditions 


Australia? 


Austrailia 
#f social legi 
vw the sick 

The governmen 
f 


’ nt fre 
reatment, tree 


and child care 


and $1.10 a 
the first. 

labor 
One-sixth of 
trade 


the first child 
week for each child after 
Australia the 


movement of nation 


week for 
claims strongest 
any 
its population is organized in 
unions. The country pioneered in wom 
an’s suffrage. She originated the type 
of secret ballot now used in elections in 


all democratic countries, known as the 


“Australian ballot.” 


7. How de Australians earn their liv- 
ing? 

Most Australians—figuratively speak 
live off the backs Aus 
tralia is the greatest wool pr vd ing 


ing of sheep 


ind wool-exporting) country in the 


world. One-sixth of all the sheep in the 
She has no fewer 


urly 14 


world are in Australia 
than 115.000.000 sheep ne 
sheep per inl ant! 
And lucky it is fox 

+} 


For 
ord breaking boom 
Wool pr lave 


Australia 


The reason is the expand 
throughout the world 
] 


irme 
; 


rees require irge quanti 


and 


»perat 
rer 


3 250.000 


8. How is Australia governed? 


Austra " 
pend 


i 
Her 


n affairs 
~ her own 
he Aus 
s, and their 
Neither the King nor the 


British government Aus 


ties 
can intert in 


tralian affairs 


Australia is world's greatest wool-pro- 
ducing country, provides one-quarter of 
world’s wool, has 115,000,000 sheep. 


There is, to be 
General.” He is the personal representa 
tive of the King 
ernment). He is 


sure, a “Governor 
(not of the British gov 
by the King 
on the advice of the Australian govern- 


selectec 


ment. The present Governor-General is 
William J. McKell, the second 
Australian to hold the post 
However, the real head of state is the 
British 


the leader of the 


native 


minister. Following the 


prime 


governmental system 
majority party in Parliament 


automati 


cally becomes prime minister and 


chooses a cabinet. Both he and his min 


isters must he 


members of the parlia 
ment and the ire directly re sponsible 
vat body, The 


remain in office until 


hev either lose the conhidence of Par 


\ ! 
iment w there is a new election 


9. What 
affairs? 


is Australia’s role in world 
Aussies distin 
covered their 

Pacific the 

tive part in 
ed on the 
vorld hed 


irirhnines 
re pi pose 
May 9 issu 


' ' nt 
1 postscrip 


mild be 


And by way of 
# the 


No story 
comple el 

their highly 

To cite 

a party 

soldier 


Australians w 


wit t ment ; 
with mu nNennoning wig 


nal, colorful slang just a few 


shivoo hoko 


Australian 


examples nose 


diggers 


ling dong 


—swell; dinkum oil—Cospel truth 





Point of No Return 


No. 10—American History in Literature Series: 


Point of No Return, by J. P. Marquand, is a story 
of American business, of life in the suburbs, and of 
life in a small New England town that lives on its past 


Without going too far into the pros ind distaste—as in the novels of The« 
1 cons of this famous debat ' ore Dreiser or John Dos Passos 

Marquands businessmen are not pat 

ularly noble characters, but neither 

they figures of evil. They are, in 

rdinar\ usinessmen—the kind 
the dozen and the score 
countants and insur 

ers and stock brokers 

ome to play 


in Amer 


John P. Marquand 


j 


sets 
+} 


ibout « 


ever studies 


By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of History r University 





WW 


that somehow marked you—you could 
never really get away from that 


The Importance of Family 


Charles belonged to what the soci 
ologist described as the “upper-middle” 
or the “lower-upper” class. He came 
from a good-enough family—the Grays 
had been there a long time, and some 
of them had been sea captains, and 
Charles’ father had gone to Harvard 
for a while. He grew up belonging—“at 
least . he Muses he had something 
mm which he could revolt ” Yet 


Charles learned, aft 


fy 
er a while, that h 
he long He fell love wit! 


} 


1 fim 


vell looked at 


aS 
i 


‘ 
g 
‘ ivwa\ I the way the town 
— P , 
. aa 


aries was getting 
~ 


‘ oy New Y a I bre 
The Ferry House etching by Joseph Pennell he best thing ut Point 
ot 


hions 


stink 


there to \ | 
here to New undemocratic, the intricate 
} 


ter , ' 
tain . andl social relati ships the im 


and the greater im 
listinction be 


and going any 


ne past and of 
ie present 

mice na le i Si 

inkee Persepolis, he « 


Yankee Middletown 


(,rayv s ind ' | * wie I ill was not 


Past and the Present 


about that t ‘ s¢ harles’ father 
Then sor qu 71 rer vho somehow 
vas something 


o the old, and 
wks [OF t t sTay t t iy - « ! He was what 
respectable z an | ound hari oO \ and what, in 
mus one. He ne t art He he I ste ‘ ( | I | > him aw: or he had to 
Ha » be ‘ h it actuz s s own ‘ m even the memory of his 


§ pretensions ind his S$ prec 


Marquand has 
present, two 


of experience 
, 


ed both with sympathy 


vith distaste or bitterness 
seen by [ a patter heheves 1 the importance of be 


| 


bigger than your 


rooted in } mg-e ) } gt mnething 
fam | nships self, bu loes not romanticize the 
the emptiness and futility 
and there Oo! ( yw ¥ { } modern business activity 
observes i vy that deals more and more with 
was a to vat lived on i I than with real things—but 
past, a town where i ‘ rt >< all back on bitterness or sa 
have grandfathers and ~at-grandfe >», What he is interested in is the curi 
ath SI st } thers. Here were the living monuments in Vv i ast overshadows 
the stor harles of the past—fne old Federalist ses the present, the way in which the past 


ray has come to be ve kit , along the elm-lined streets. And here persists even though it offers a point of 


s is. He hadn't be ) t were the people who fitted the houses no return ‘ 


| ' 
ybviousiy no one e ! ere themselves museum pleces—men like Here is, all in all perhaps, the best 
vad been born and 1 J Laurence Lovell and his daughter Jes the fairest, the most 2uthentic, and the 
small town of ( é sica. Everybody knew who your grand most interesting of all novels of mod 


en gone on B T f parents were, and wi they did, and ern American societ) 
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Marshall, Truman Views 
Oppose Gen. MacArthur's 


Both sides have now been heord 
from in the controversy over the 
firing of Generol MacArthur. Mac- 
Arthur himself and Secretary of De- 
fense George C. Marshall appeared 
before a United Stotes Senate hear- 
ing ond President Harry S$. Tru- 
man gave his views in a speech 
May 7 


MacArthur's Testimony 
neral MacArthur appeared be 
the combined committees tor 

| \lay } 
hliahts 


No quan 


On his recall from duty 
i 


histor 


On how to fight the war in Korea 
heen permitted to send 

i Chinese main 

lid } 


Cdn the 


an military action against us 


possibility of direct Rus 


i 

On his relationships with the Joint 
Chiefs of Stall the four-man top 
{ board On 


s ta policy 


] 1°. the ICS agreed with him 


Understanding 


the Alaiye 


four actions he had proposed 
ierial reconnaissance over China; a 
aval blockade of China's coast; an 
economic blockade against China; 
und the use of Chinese Nationalist 
He implied that these 
recommendations, approved by the 
joint Chiefs, had been overruled by 
Defense 

President 


troops 


(,eorge ( 
Harry S$ 


Secretary of 
Marshall and 
Truman 

On the United Nations: The Gen 
eral hoped the 
the U.N. would see the “wisdom” of 
i more agressive fight m Korea 
but if they did not, “I still believe 
that the interest of the United States 


would require our action 


member nations of 


il me if necessary ; 


Marshall’s Testimony 
Secretary of Detense George ‘ 
Marshall, who is, like MacArthur, a 
five-star general, began his testi 

mony on Mar He testified 

On the role of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff: He denied that the JCS had 
been overruled by himself or the 
President. The January 12 
lum MacArthur referred to had p1 


posed 16 suggested courses of action 


memoran- 


it a time when our position in Korea 
Shortly | 


was ce sperate ifterwurds 
the military picture improved, and 


it no longer was necessary to put 
nto effect “all f the 
wtion outlined in the Joint Chiefs’ 


OUrSeS of 
‘ T aicdum 

On our objectives in Korea: “Our 
bjective in Korea contin to be 
the defeat of the aggression and the 
restoration of peace. Our efforts 
have succeeded in thwarting the ag 
ressions in Korea and in stemming 
the tide of aggression in Southeast 
Asia and elsewhere throughout the 
world 

General MacArthur, on the other 
hand, would have us, on our own 
initiative, carry the conflict beyond 
Korea 
the risk of involve 
an extension of the war with Red 
China but in all-out war with the 
Soviet Union. He we 


He would have us accept 


vent not only In 


uld have us do 


this even at the expense of losing 
our allies [and] even though the 
effect of such action might expose 
Western Europe to attack by the 
millions of Soviet troops poised in 
Middle and Eastern Europe.” 

On MacArthur's recall from duty: 
“What has brought about the neces- 
sity for MaeArthur’s = re- 
moval is the wholly unprecedented 
situation of a military com- 
mander publicly expressing his dis- 
pleasure at and his disagreement 
with the foreign and military policy 
# the United States.’ 


( reneral 


Truman’‘s Speech 
President Truman redefined U.S 
foreign poli y in an address on May 
7 betore a national civil defense con 
ference. He said there were tw: 
basic reasons for refusing to extend 


“a of conflict in the Far 


Military considerations: “The 
best collective military advice in this 
country” says that widening the fight 
‘could very well lead to a much big 
Such a 


would expose our troops and 


and much longer war 


iajor cities to devastating air 
nd suhmarine attacks, seriously en 
danger Japan and the Philippines 
and unite the Chinese people behind 
their Communist rulers. “There is 
nothing that would give the Krem 
lin greater satisfaction than to see 
our resources committed to an all 
t struggle in Asia, leaving Europe 
exposed to Soviet armies.’ 
The danger of “going it alone.” 
Our allies do not believe we should 
widen the conflict in the Far East 
Going it alone in Asia might 
wreck the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic | eaty 
tem otf collective securitv we are 


and the whole svs 


helping to set up 

Next week's issue will report on 
further testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services and the Foreign 
Relation Co ttees, See 
April 18 
earlier ce 


Arthur c+ 


Ssues of 


ee eae es 


~<a ANI ea a= 





Erie’s 100th Birthday 


Tony Simon, Scholastic Magazines 
reporter, was aboard the Erie Rail- 
road's Centennial Train this week 
on its reenactment of the first long- 
distance railroad trip ever made in 
the United States. 

The Erie Canal, opened in 1825, 
brought boom times to north-central 
New York State. People of southern 
New York decided that they could 
this prosperity if 
there transportation — link 
across southern New York from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie. Plans 
for a railroad began in 1831 

The New York & Erie Railroad (as 
it was then called) was built from 
Piermont, 26 miles up the Hudson 
from New York City, to Dunkirk, 
about 40 miles southwest of Buffalo. 
When completed the Erie was the 
longest railroad in the nation (446 
miles ). 

On May 14 and 15, 1851, the ‘first 
train ran over the line. The 300 pas- 
sengers included President Millard 
Fillmore and Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster. Webster sat in a 
rocking chair fastened to a flat car, 
so as not to miss any of the scenery. 
The train stopped overnight at El- 
mira, N. Y 

The Centennial Train retraced the 
May 14 making the 
same stops as the train 
‘Daniel Webster,” rode 
m the historic flat car 


gain a share of 


were a 


route and 15 
original 
in costume 
The train also 
included an old wood-burning loco- 
old fashio ied 


well as modern equipment 


motive and cars, as 


Down the Cherokee Trail 


Cherokee Indians are again 
treading the ‘Trail of Tears’’—the 
route their forefathers followed into 
exile 113 years ago 

The Cherokees, one 
* American 
the hills and mountains of what are 
the Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. They.clung to 
white settle- 
ments grew around them. The U.S 
determined to 
beyond the Missi 
Territory 


of the largest 
Indian tribes, lived in 


now Carolinas, Georgia, 


their homelands while 
Government 


move 


them ssippi River 


to Indian now 
homa ) 

Atter years of bickering. it was 
agreed that the Cherokees should 
be paid $5,000,000 for their lands. 
Winfield Scott with 7,000 
troops herded almost 17,000 Chero- 
into stockades in May, 1838. 


General 


kees 


Okla- 


He sent the Indians westward in 
groups of 1,000. The 1,200-mile 
route, through Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, be- 
came known as the “Trail of Tears.” 

A defiant remnant remained in the 
Great Smokies. One of those who 
refused to move was Tsali, who was 
executed by a firing squad 

Last week _ Tsali’s 
grandson, Joseph Washington, with 
other Cherokees, 
began retracing the Trail. In the 
group MackKinley Ross, de- 
scendant of Chief John Ross, one of 
those who made the long march to 
Oklahoma. 

Along the route they are visiting 
the graves of the who 
died on the march. They are giving 
peace pipes to mayors of cities along 
the way, in thanks for kindnesses to 
the exiles on their journey 

The delegates will invite their 
kinsmen in the west to join the North 
Carolina Cherokees in staging a 
drama of their history, Unto These 
Hills, at Cherokee, N.C., next month. 


G. I.’s Land in Iceland 


A U.S. armed force of 200 men 
landed in Iceland last week. They 
came at the invitation of Iceland's 
government, to help defend the un- 
armed island republic in case of 
war. 

Other Army, Navy, and Air Force 


great-great- 
a delegation of 


was 


thousands 


groups are expected to arrive with- 
in the next few weeks. 

What's Behind It: Iceland, located 
in the North Atlantic near the Arctic 
Circle, between Greenland and Nor- 
way, is a member of the North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization. A na- 
tion of 140,000 people, it has no 
army, navy, or air force of its own. 

During World War II, U.S. troops 
were stationed there. They were the 
only defense force for this island. 
Planes flying from Iceland's airfields 
helped protect Allied convoy routes 
across the North Atlantic 

The government of Iceland de- 
clared last week: “When Iceland 
joined the Atlantic pact, it agreed 
that if war broke the Allies 
would have a similar position in Ice 
land to that they had during the last 
war. But it was entirely up to Ice- 


out 


landers to say when such a position 
would be granted.” 

In a message to the people of Ice- 
land, Brig. General Edward J. Me- 
Gaw, commander of the U. S. troops 
now in Iceland, said: “We are here 
by mutual agreement of our two 
work with you, 
carrying out our joint obligations 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to preserve the peace and 
security, of Iceland and the North 
Atlantic area.” 


governments to 


Elections for Ireland 


The little Republic of treland 
(population: 2,991,000) will hold a 
natignal election on May 30. 

The country has been ruled since 
February, 1948. by a six-party coali- 
tion government headéd by Prime 
Minister John A. Costello. A few 
weeks ago the coalition showed signs 
of cracking. The first to desert was 
Dr. Noel Browne, Minister of 
Health. His attempts to introduce a 


f health service for mothers and 





THEY HUNT RATTLESNAKES 


; 


Dale Hemenway 


Ever try hunting rattlesnakes? 

Every spring hundreds of Wayno- 
ka, Oklahoma, townspeople and cat- 
tlemen put on a big snake hynt. 
Thousands of people gather from many 
states to watch the experts track down 
the rattlers as they crawl out of their 
winter hiding places to sun themselves 
In photo, Rancher Jack Scheliner holds 
the largest snake caught at this year’s 
hunt—63'4 inches 

The catch is sold to zoos, labora- 
tories, and businessmen. Rattlesnake 
skins are used to make pocketbooks, 
shoes, and belts, and the venom is 
used in certain medicines. The meat is 
conned, too. Waynoka men say. it's 
delicious. 
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blocked by 
members of the ( abinet 
Neat to 
several representatives of the Farm- 
wy were dissatisfied 
: for milk fixed by the 


children were other 


quit the coalition were 


ers party rT 
w“ ith the 


government 


price 


Minister -Costello’s 
President Sean O'Kelly then 


dishande cl the 


Upon Prive 
reqquest 
Dail Eireann (lower 


house of parliament) and ordered 
election of a Dail. The 
t have the support ot a 
Dail 
Costello's hief hallenges 1s 
Prime Minister 
Valera, leader of the opposition Fian 
a Fail This was the 
single old Dail 
of the 147 
De Valera served as 
ter for 16 vear 1992 to 1948 
He accuses the Costello government 
of failure to curb inflation 
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United Nations News 





Syria-Israel Clash 


An old trouble-spot in the Middle 
East erupted this month in a new 
outbreak of fighting. Troops of the 
Jewish nation of Israel and the Arab 
nation of Svria battled along the bor 
der between the two countries 

Last week the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil was trving to stop the outbreak 

The fighting—on a small scale so 
1 narrow strip of 


bank of the 


far—occurred in 
land the 
upper Jordan River 


along east 

The disputed district was part of 
Palestine at the time when the 
British ruled Palestine. After Israel 
declared its independence in 1948 
the 


ing Israel declared war on the new 


Arab League nations surround 


Jewish state. Syrian troops occ upied 


the strip ot 


land in order to gain 
access for Svria to the Jordan River 
In 1949 Arab 
League nations signed an armistice 
vith Israel. The strip of land along 
the Jordan was placed 
rary U.N. control. Final ownership 
is to be decided at a 
ference, which has not vet been held 

In the both Israel 
keep troops out ot 


Syria and other 


nder ter ip 
peace col 
meantime and 
Svria agreed te 
the area and not to build fortifica 
tions there 

Several Israe li 


workers began to drain swamps in 


months ago the 


Wide Werld phew 
recently 
bicvele. 


Paris 
jet-propelled 


An inventors’ show in 
featuréd — this 


ind near this demilitarized zone to 
develop additional farm land. Israel 
the drainage project was 
civilian activity permitted 
the 
Armed 


claimed 
normal 
under the terms of armistice 
Syria disagreed 
broke out 

On May 4 the U.N 
} 


ordered 


clashes 


Security 
a cease-fire. Both 
Within four hours 


Each. sick 


Council 
sides consented 
fighting broke out again 
blamed the other for breaking the 
cease-fire agreement. 


U. N. Comeback in Korea 


After two weeks of bitter fighting 
United Nations 
crushing the first phase of the Cr 
Korea 
claimed to have inflicted 
80.000 casualties on the 


forces succeeded mn 


nunists offensive in 


The U.N 


nore tha ! 


spring 


enemy 

The North Koreans and their Chi- 
tiled to re 
ipture Seoul, capital of South Ko- 
ea. By last week 
Allied forces had 


nese Communists allies f 
counter-attacking 
regained halt the 
éerritory lost to the Reds during the 
first few days of the massive enemy 
lrive 

however 


The Communists were 


helieved to he nassing their forces 


to renew their offensive 


ON THE 


NEWS 


names be- 
m the 


Three yuntries whose 
1 with tter “I 


t them 


vere news 


Ari ther 


Y ready t 


ghbor nation 


policy 
with Russia 
ke ngest | S 
Be. which 
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is the route 

Indians 
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Senior Seholastic 


Semester Review Quiz 


Answer all questions on this Picture Page and the questions in 7 of the following 
9 sections uniess your teacher gives you different instructions. Questions are 
based on material in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 7, 1951, through May 16, 1951 


My name 


My class 


MY TOTAL SCORE 





SENATE BUSINESS 


1. He took part in the 
Great Debate” on 

foreign policy. Whe 
s he? 


2. He also took part 
in the Great De- 
bate.” Whe is he? 


IT HAPPENED ABROAD 


6. This Western Evro- 
pean proposed a pian 
fer pooling coal and 
iron ore. Who is he? 











LA 


7. Censorship of the 
press wos on issue 
here. Name the coun- 
try 


IT HAPPENED AT HOME 


11. Dees this chort 
show where Govern- 
ments money comes 
from, or goes to? 


12. The lergest “pie 
cut” is labelled (give 
answers in words 
not cents) 


3. This man also took 
port in the “Great 
Debate.” What is his 
name? 


8. He can be found 
in Tokyo these days 
Whe is he? 


va 


13. He is trying to 
control prices. Whe 
is he? 


1. Reply te each question by writing the answer in the 
space provided under each picture. Each counts 2. Total 30 


4. He investigated the 
link between crime 
and politics? Whe is 
he? 


a 

he es 

9. He is in the field 
fighting Communist 
aggression. Whe is 
he? 


14. Who is this official 
concerned with de- 
fense mobilization? 





5. What peninsula is 
this? (Don't let this 
trick you.) 


10. Whe is this leader 
of Western European 
defense forces? 


15. Whet is the num- 
ber of the most re- 
cont amendment to 
the Constitution? 

















ll. WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT EUROPE? 


Fill in the blanks with the correct num 





ber from the map. Each counts |. Total 10 





ill. AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AT 
THE CROSSROADS 
On the line to th f each of the 


follov t rt te the number 


4 misSCS 
hinese coast 


idmuinistra 


gn policy 
und Con- 


Martin 
B 


f the Western 
re presented by 


ers at the re 


nference, ex 


Mexico 2 hile 4r- 
gentina 4) ( i 
In the disp ite 
and the Pre e sending 
Senate 


een Congress 


troops to Fur > the 


urged in a resolution that 


l. no more troops be sent to 
Eu ope 

2 : President consult the Sen 
“rs connected 


rund forces be sent 


. , 
irther Congressional! 


approval 
the North 
idere 
States is better pre 
requirements 


than it 


f all of the 
mil 


inimous that 

vill end any 
ter of weeks 
trained engi- 
sts 


nore 


4. production has doubled since 
1940 

Our armed forces have been in- 

creased during recent years by 
the following 

] and volunteers 2 

} f3) v 

draft 

| military training 

pp se d B v Four 


lel 


wee>»n e 


lunteers 


volunteer 5. 


nter 
| ived by if 
ill of the fol 

ept 

mnected 
irmament 
ision of Germany 
to h Id a pl 


plan the 


iman has ¢ xpl ined 


isons tor large mill 


ary expenditures Dy the United 
States all of the 
ng, except 
huge Soviet armaments 
desire of the I S 
in Asia 


the Russian record of aggres 


include follow 


to expand 


Sion 
the requirements 


W 


IV. READING A GRAPH 
The | 


} a } 
on the graph shown below. On the line 


llowing statements are based 


I 


to the left of each sentence, place a “T 
“F” if it 


evidence in the graph is not 


if it is true, an “F is false, and 
NS” if 
sufficient to give 
Total 10 


you the answer. Each 


ounts | 
a 


duction of war goods reached 


PaHT 


17 


its peak between 1942 and 1948 

_.&. Production of civilian goods rose 
steadily between 1940 and 1942 

3. Defeats in North Africa in 1942 
caused war goods production to 

at 

ds production dropped 
1944 and 1948 


Ts whic h are 


between 
‘ used as a 
base for measuring the rise and 
ill of production are 1935-1939 
fell about 
1940 and 1944 

production 


1944 


6. War goods production 
160T between 


han zoods rose 


125% hetween and 
was a drop of about 50% 
production during 1945 
civilian goods production 
during the war was possible be 
huge natural resources 
United States 


goods production 


cause of 
in the 


LO. War 


tion to civilian goods production 


rela 
was lowest in the vears 1940, and 
1946-1950 

My schre 


V. A DICTIONARY OF POLITICS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following terms, write the number pre 
ceding the phrase which best explains 
it when used in a political sense. Each 

1. Total 10 


a. lobby 
(1) the halls of Congress; (2) 
corrupt gove rnment 3) re 
arrangement of voting dis 
tricts { political pressure 
group 
b. logrolling 
l. sport popular in the lumber 
country 
2. essential step in paper manu- 


facture 
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In one another A Should governmental actiotties be i 
s passed televised? 
‘ | 1. Citizens will reach 
eacers 
patronage 


Atom spies were tried and sen- 


tenced to death in this country 
onclusions —Jj. This wew nation in western Asia 
xased on a smattering of evidence is having boundary troubles 
TV is just My score 
lium 
B. Should tedents Vill. MEN AT WORK 
leterred? On line to left 
} Long range needs tor « ientih 
yersonnel will be met 
1} plen is undemocrati 


mm ti 


, 


as proper 


is new spapers 


a news ne 
Mw radio 


superior ¢ olle ae 


#~ each came in Group 

write the number 

iption in Group B 
Assen ted with it. I 
Vational Science Founda . 

needs for scientifu 


Group A 
equire , Gnat 
help in 


urin Bevan 
h joad 


MM) CMD 


preceding the 
most closely 
ich mints 


2. Total 
resear 4 
Lies 


*5 OO} 


ted States spon 


IX. AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
LITERATUR 
In 


iT 


rs in 
braska 


pub 
mained 

ot the 
C,azette 


> 
> 


s answe 20 times what 
supports a i t n this great 
tal 10 


Minch of 
Socialist M.P 





grandchildren te 


; ie eis 
cleaned the box-stall ol 


They were farmers who played ball for the fun of it, 
but being brothers, they would fight for each other . . . 


SEVEN PARTS 
of a BALL TEAM 


HE OLD Man was scowling around 


for the light work of the day, 


turning the other horses 


team 
out to pasture 


All this was done in a race igainst the 


, : ' 
showing low and red in the deli 
aptes to the eas 


sul, 


cate blue I hind n 
The son ft the 
Little Hughie, the 


icross the 


barns separately, 
enter he det sti 
farmyard to start tl 
motor in the pump house and 


milke 


young 


rs came 
Nels 


pite her—each 


ill the water trough. The 
next—Matt, the sl 
her; and Milt, the 
swaying from the weight of two full 
three from the 
behind 
baseman, dapper and campact; Herb, 


wtstop 


the cat 


pails. The horse barn 


were close Perce, the sec ond 


By Scott Young 


the third baseman, a great hitter, at 
thirty the oldest of them all; and Billy 
who couldn't plas baseball for sour ap- 
at 


ples but who said that no other right 


fielder in the world was going to,gplay 


on the team that his brothers plaved 
on, no one except him 

The Old Man stood small and strong 
barn He and his 
1922, the four full sec 
¢} 


before the big sons 


farmed now in 

, ; 
tions of wheatland that had grown from 
} 


his original homestead. He watched his 


} ' ‘ 
sons walking toward the Dig brick house 
} full brig ‘ 
his full white mustache 
f. “Al 

(, 


he said 


ind pulled at 
mrt time they 


et 


ind talked to himse 


oo big 


" Ng 
wopped 


thei britches About tine they 
this'll be the time 
milk 

Maury, 
| 


haired and bl ick ‘ ed 


whopped und 
The sons passed through the 
hed to the huge kitchen where 
the mother, black 
ind 


her sons filed to the 


handsome, stood over the range. As 
] j } 

jong olecioth coy 
she poured oatmeal into the 


Old Man 


word, began 


ered table 
plates in front of them, The 
came in and, without a 


to eat. The mother placed a platter of 








in their 
1 
aloes 


through 


slongside another of fresh 
ne of the men had one 
five. At the end they 

re vhite bread and 

‘ip roned 

nto truit 


" 
‘mail tournaments 


they had pla ed 
} baseball 
K Stairs 


n ther 


kissed each i pas ed 


Herbert,” she in 
Milton vou look 


after ning leon. I don't know that 


he shoul 
laving 


Heck 


I 


Mother 


so often. This 


Viaw ( ‘they want 


Billy said 


The talk 


Old Man 
leat! 
leat tre 


the Free 


first money that it had brought in six down the steep sand track to the ferry. 
players from the semi-pro Minot Colts The sleepy ferryman came out of his 
Say,” said Billy, “if they've brought hut and shoved off, and the current 
n anybody they've pi sbably brought took the cable-held raft across 
in that catcher, Agnew. They say he’s The ferryman didn’t even ask where 
something to watch.” the vere going. He knew 
Somebod i hat he's H ype y nl im hovs.” he said as 
an awful ¢ outhed “man,” said they hit the other shore. “But with that 
Hughie Carberry team packed, I don't sup 
organized ball, I pose you will.” 
Got tossed out 
} 


i im a training 
5 fl Y had to pile out to push the if 


rye the, : 

- Agnew as they Ip the bank of the river, and then they 
rolled north toward the river. Nels 
squeezed between Matt and Milt in the 
front seat, said, “He'd better not try 


anything on us.” 


were bowling long on the drv dirt 
road, and at nine in the morning they 
drove through the shady streets of Car- 


+ ce fondl berry to the fair grounds. Milt laid the 
tt laughe on , , : 

. t laughes } , ng down — y twentv-five-dollar entry fee on the line 
at » your ‘st Drothe “e zt “ ” 

. the young : fr, SQUeCZING the Say.” Milt asked the fat, friendly 
boy's solid shoulder with one hand | 

‘Don’ :; : : man who was taking the money, “is it 

t * ” toug t ‘Te 

: —_ get , ere, Junior true that Carberry hired six men from 
ne " 
7 Minot for this tournament? 


There was a short silence until 
Hughie called from the back. “Nice of 
the Old Man to give us his usual bless 


ing when we took off this morning.” 


They only hired five.” the fat man 
replied, laughing. “Battery and three 
infielders.” Some others around the en 


. : : try tent laughed, too, looking at this 

His brothers laughed Whitman made } boll 
baseball team 

' 

” You don’t need to worry about Car 

the conversation } 


me of his nfrequent contributions 


erry unless you re drawn against us 


‘Guess old John doesn't like it too first,” a man said. “You probably won't 


much. vou bovs going off to play ball last 


moré than one draw 


Heck,” Milt called back, “I don’t Hey.” 


pointing at Nels, 
think he really minds so much. One 


said another 


1 


‘isn't there any age limit in this tourna 


time when Herb hit 1 homer, over there ment?” 
at Cypress, the Old Man jumped right Milt spoke to him mildly. “That boy’s 
up in the air.” ! brother,” he said. “I don’t like to 
I saw h Hughie said. “But } } 
came down mi fast and tried | } her } . n this tourna 
thi 


since he's the 


look I t done a 


s way, Herb said } . : } at that 
: "3 hey , 
Perce said It just galls him to think | new from Minot. catching 
g 
anything's happened in this family that ot . kid is the } in the 
; ee , 
he hasn't don all by } 


Billy laug Wel Ot many 1 w: id. He turned back 


in the country have sired seven I f . hen do we play TT; 
of a baseball team h 


Milt 1 I \ I m ! I I looked down at ti 


piloting the : ) , ) ym the first draw 


imselt 


first sand) 
was aways 
who worried 
n drive 7 " Milt 
He reflected now t t acl ‘ i} he other side 


n had 


ai 
as Well 
time he make 
} } 


have chosen 


. 08 ad , 
m at school, all the t p of yt ! veside him 
thing he never gave the ot! re ! the men around the 


to do " t kidded Nels, he'd 
Milt rolled the high-~ led c ay left ‘re to bring back the 
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, because sneered “T hope there's some chance I Pp ind beat out 
flered we'll be playing y \ ] , bunt i hit. Pe ngled to center 
“When to t 

He stood on the bag 


hadn't,” igh lled 1. 
} } } a t ] TYS¢ If ff and smiled 


o third in a reckless 


» Matt was choosing trom 
ts owned by the team, the 


“I don't mcentrated cheering in the fair 
irticular rour was 
ev danced ind shouted and 


ming from the other 


the side lines, raking the 


vm the 
esa pitcher w ith abuse, and Matt 


h over the center field 
ider the rail onto the 


thie trotted slowly from 


whie tr 
spr nted around to catch 
close behind him and 

rT plate in lock step 
sed his baseball cap to 
showed a shaven head, 
he unmarried brothers shaved 
j m the first of each July 
vd laughed, and from that time 
Leg had the full support of 
is family watching, 


e few who had come 


ist 


the 


rom W iwanhesa 


1 that the 
i thoughtful pitcher He 


word went aroun 


just about to start, the 
hether he had it todav 
idn’t have it. but with this three-run 

saved himself from the first 


had good control, and mostly 


e two diam mds, 
i ve srnaller part of the crowd gath 
nz to watch Indian Leg face its first 
iversarv, a team from Wawanesa 


rae 


Wawanesa won the toss and t 


Continued on page 28) 





He came 


Here's a lesson all should learn— 


The sun that tans can also burn! 








nildly. Fiery Frank is all burned up—he didn’t cover up in time! 
vwhere.” Suntans are attractive and healthful; sunburns are ugly and 
them . painful. Get your tan in easy stages to avoid pain and peeling 
vay, 





Results of Recent I.S.O. Poll 


r ten years from now? (The period of ten 
—_ , , h 9 ; \ years is selected to allow ample time for | 
lidn't cast te u : I I 


hovs to have com- 


pleted any required 


printed mere 


mi ary training 


Total Vote 


, Lt 11.1 ; 2.286 (07.01) 
ign “ mt n | . 
50 000 


OT 82) 


12.13) 


nost American busi 


much mone S fair 


sation about 


nich Hbusiness 


162 (O241 
6,081 (10.02 
2,080 (03.438 

3,328 (05.48) 
12,690 20.91) 
4,973 (08.19) 





‘ 
@ A O()- mile-an-hy 


Multip! 
got the bi 


ts 


wi 


¥Technok 


tunnel 
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Last step in 


hquid helium, whic dips down to 452 


Its be ing pont 


el) 

the gates at the Gre 

in Detroit. Now i 

eral Klectric 
Instead 

by hand 

ghts 
turn 
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@ Cooking can be lots of fun, even for 
boys. If ou don't believe it, ask the 
eight high school boys in Bangor, Maine 
who took a four-week cooking course, " 
They learned how to prepare the foods 
- producing plan a well-balanced meal, and serve i@@ 


prope rly. 


1 
biel 


» ope rate 
terminal 


with five Gen 


A utility compar 
ted then To become familiar with 
the latest cooking equipment they used 
General Electric range as well as a G-E 
rigeratot dishwasher and garbaye 
ot 
by the 


as the menu 


Chilled tomate juice 
Broiled hamburg potties 
Frozen pees 
Hot biscuits 


Boked potatoes 
Waldorf saled 

Cream puffs 
Ice creem Checolate sauce 
Coffee 
Milk 


You Car ful foe confidence in — 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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EXTRA! Extra! Read all about it! Read 
all aheoat it! Teenagers Have Too Mach 
Freedom! Teenagers Have Too Mach 
Frecdom! 

Here's the big scoop on how teen- 
agere feel about “freedom,” based on 
the last Jam Session question: DO 
TEEN-ACERS TODAY HAVE TOO 
MUCH FREEDOM OR TOO LITTLE 
FREEDOM? Did you know that the 
majority of teen-agers feel that their 
perents are too indulgent? That the 
majority of teen-agers believe in cur- 
fows—-early ones? That most of them 
think it's necessary for a person to 
demonstrate his ability to assume re 
sponsibility hefore he's granted “free- 
dom”? 

Read all about it! 
aces 
Were’s what they 


Teen- 


Exclusive! 


express views on “freedom 


sav 

Teen-agers have too much freedom 
Wa re 
Dlothes and we d 
Rations 
Also, our 
h wrew yk 


Sometimes I 


permitted to buy “ir Own 
n't have special limi 
most of our rec 


put on reation 


parents aren't “stiff” about 


wish 


wouldn't give us so much freedom 
we wouldn't have to decide 
Ing things. When you ask your 
parents whethe may 
iwhere or not, they say 
“Then if vou do go, the lon't like it 
RB itt ! t sa , hen mi ask 
Julianne Gotshall 
Dennison (Ohio) HS 


that our parents 
then 
about do 
ertam 


; " 
go some 


ming people 


Eugene Turner, Jr 
Maury 45 
Nerfelk, Ve 


Ts ~ 
It's up to you 


Spending money should be given to 
beginning of the 
through the 

you shouldn't be allowed to have any 


you at the week 


(When you go money, 
more. ) 

I believe that we should be able to 
choose our own clothes; after all we're 


the ones to them. (Parents may 
help with this 


( haperons have definitely gone ont 


weal 


with the gaslight era. (If parents can’t 
I don't know 


the world is coming to.) 


trust their children what 


Shirley Miller 
Upper Merion HS 
King of Prussia, Po 


If children are 


what to do 


allowed to “run wild,” 


not knowing with them 


selves, they frequently turn to games 
wd racing just for 
+} 


f “chicken” and 


thrills. These kids are ie teen-agers 


wh are publicize 1 and give all teen 
agers a bad name th parents and of 


ficials 
bad 


wwaniz 


How can the problem of 
agers be solve By 


When Californ 


stop the 


found it cui ! 
mm building “Hot Rods” 


ed the 


kids fr 


' : 
them. they ¢ 


and racing 


m by organizing. clubs and 


fr ig meets 
Organi 

ee t 
Kk . p 


any BD h freedom 


Bob Bradshaw 
Delphi (ind) HS 


parents 


prevent loaning an 
w watching 

‘ ' 
soOnoo!l Week | see 


rider 


Edwin P?. Mounger, iii 
Meery 45S 
Norfolt. Vo 


At times all teen-agers complain that 
they don't have enough freedom, but 
they ought to put themselves in their 
parents’ place and then decide. I think 
that the right time to get in on school 
nights is 10.00 or 10:30 (some except 
tions allowed). I think we're old enough 
to do without chaperons except for 
group parties. I also think that home 
work should come before dating 

Marlene Palmer 
Neveda (Me.) HS 


Too teen-agers today are al 
lowed to come and go as they please 


man) 
; . 

without a care from theiz parents. The 

reason for this, in my 


lack of interest from the parents. They 


opinion, is the 
simply don’t care. They have too many 
ther things on their minds 

should lay down 
12:00 cur 
few, unless it is an extra-special date 
After all, we start out at 7:00 or 7:30 
Five one person is long 


enough 


I believe 


some laws I or 


parents 


instance, a 


hours with 
My parents give me the liberty to 
date Why shouldn't 
I show the respect I feel for them? I'm 
still under their guardianship. After the 
trouble I given 


ot let them rest and feel 


and they trust me 


16 ve f ‘ve already 


Peggy Fry 
Topeka (Ken.) HS 


dom sh muld depend 
ibilities, and responsi 
vho is ambitious and 
isked should be given 


person who is 


' 
me. A lazy per 
out ot 
and he 


me leisure to 


another 

should 

nsib lities 

Dr might up in 
vith 


beer 
miment correct 


' t} t} 
nabits, rather than rules 


+) 
ms 


Donald E. Sudduth 
Dennison (Ohio) HS 


is given the 
loes not abuse 
strong en migh to 
ger freedoms which 


Some day 


him 


$ older 


there ll be no one to make 


those “be-good” rules. He 


abide by 


must obev them of his own will If he is 





forced to do the “right thing,” he may 
never want to do it 


Shirley Abboft 
Hot Springs (Ark.) 4.5. 


If a parent isn't as lenient as 
other parents are, the youth thinks he’s 


abused. If they're as lenient as other 


he happens to get them 


parents, and 
into a jam, both the kids and the pub 
lic blame the parents for not raising 
their children right. Any way you look 
at it, the parents can't win, 

Norma Lowseon 

Overland Park (Kan.) H.S 


In our school, unlike many s hools, 
we are granted a great deal of freedom 
But when we are careless and abuse 
our rights to freedom, we are sent to 
study halls, etc., until our “Student 
Panels” find a way for us to agree with 
our principal on school behavior. This 
procedure takes a considerable amount 
of time, and we do not forget this 
when we are tempted to do something 
that will cause us to lose our freedom 
I feel that teen-agers can't have too 
much freedom if they know how to 
take care of it 

Florence Klotzboch 
Upper Merion H.S 
King of Prussia, Pa. 


I don’t think teen-agers have too 
much freedom. If they don’t have time 
to themselves, they find a way behind 
their parents’ back. Parents should trust 
their children more. (Freedom doesn't 
necessarily mean vou want to go out 
every night or every other night.) Girls 
and boys who are younger than teen 
agers have too much freedom, I think 

Wendo Watkins 
Sond Creek (Mich.) H.S. 


The old-fashioned idea of freedom 
was much too strict. Don’t get me 
wrong, | also believe that the modern 
idea of freedom goes a bit too far in its 
practices The amount of freedom given 


} 


can best be judged by the parents, for 
they themselves know just how much 
freedom their child can carry 


Margeret Nocera 
New Cast’e (Po.) HS. 


Next Jam Session Question: What 
Are Your Pet Peeves in Dating? Do you 
(boys) object to girls who wear too 
much make-up, are always tardy, talk 
about other dates? Do you (girlk> ob- 
ject to last-minute invitations, “loud” 
clothes, ete.? We'll start next fall with 
the program of improvement you sug- 
gest in your letters. So send in your 
dating peeves not later than June Ist to 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N, Y,. 
See you on this page next September. 
Until then have a happy. healthy sum- 
mer vacation.—Gay Head. 





For taster footwork 











2. Supports ©" 
i Long Arch bi 


3.Cushions 
Heel Bone 


Arch-Gard’s scientific 3-point protection gives 
Ca = 
You'll like to wear Ball-Band Arch-Gards all day, every 
day this vacation. That's the right way to cushion your feet 
scientifically at all THREE vital points—the heel, the met- 
atarsal arch, and the longituclinal arch. And you get this 
correct foot support—and comfort—in shoes that look good and 
give you rugged, long wear when you “Ask for 
Arch-Gards” at the store that displays the 


famous Red Ball trade-mark. 
THE GRIZZLY 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


Always ask for 


ARCH-GARD.,, BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MANUFACTURING CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 





Give your feet a handsome vacation ia 
BOOSTERS. So light they float on 
water! those thick cork 
and rubber soles insulate against pave 
ment heat. Cider-press fabrics sqoosh 
ait in and owt when yove walk. Nothing 
could be finer than Boosters to set off 
slacks, sperts jackets, even city suits 


Featherlight Lester in & Colors 


BLUE, BROWN, NATURAL, FADED DENIM, 
MAINE BROWN, MAIZE, GREEN, CLARET 


So-0-0 cool- 


3-4 


he Sos of Ghanpions 


Ask your store f 
Handboot 


w FREE 48-poge Keds 
~ Sports and Gomes 


Cus } UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


FIVE STAR FINAL 


By Jane Lagen, South Shore High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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9 (Sterred words refer te journeliem) 


















































STUDENTS are invited to submit orig- 
inel crossword puzties for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each purtie 
should be built around one subject, 
which may be drown from History, 
Art, Science, or any field of knowl 





edge. Maximum about 60 words, of 
which ot least 10 must be related to 











the theme. For any puzzle published 
we will pey you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and 
answers on separate sheets. Give 
nome, address, school and grade. 
Address: Purtie Editor, Senior Scholas- 



































tic, 351 Fourth Ave. New York 10, 
N. Y. Answers in next week's issue 
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So be it 
I 


Indefinite 


Bar eT 
Ls 
Ss ip)’ 
ibbr 
Sick 

Paid 

M ve 


An artic) 


Negati 
A cheer 
Straight 


The Fro 


Ber Heche arn 


Exclamat 


+ 


expressing the opinions « 


if mpe;T 


a letter again 
irticle 


water 


Vater 


Chief of a newsp 


reply 


om 
famous play by 
Charles M acArthur 


ion r surprise 


Greek letter 


Ct age 
Decre 


One wl 


Job given 


neasure 


sense of a news 


is drow SV 


to a reporter, 


One of the chief Norse gods. 


Lay able 


Prey wif? 


. 
Perform 
Newspapers published on this kind 
#f paper are used by some libraries 
Brenda 
reporter 
Boil slowly 
The North Atlanti 


is now in effect. 


comic strip ace 


Treaty 


Exclamation used by impolite 


people 

Betore 

W rid wide 
ibbr 


Either/ 


news gatl 


TINA 


Answers to lost week's puzzle 
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Honest Confession 
1 banquet at a 
the chairs had been given 
h. The evening was 
is the after-dinner 
he found himself 


speaker started to rise, he 
stuck to the However, he was un 


m ror 
} 


| 
iarge ble ge 
a new coat of varnis 


hot and humid, and 


seat 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
‘I had expected to bring you 
invarnished talk, but cir 


cumstances make it impossible. 
Molern Humor for Bifective Speaking 


abashed 
stated, 
a plain and 
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ARROW 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Hundreds of students from all 
parts of the natién helped Cluett, 
Peabody & Co Im 
Arrow Shirts, celebrate its 


makers of 
100th 


writing letters 


which compared life in America 


in 1851 and 1951. Our thanks to 
all who entered the contest and 
our congratulations 
winners in the Junior Division.* 


FIRST PRIZE $100 
PATRICIA SLOANE 


Columbia County High School, Lake 
City, Fla 


SECOND PRIZE $50 
GENEVIEVE O'NEILL 


Glen Cove (N. Y.) H. S 


THIRD PRIZE $25 
HAROLD BRADFORD 


Balboa, Canal Zone 


FOURTH PRIZE 
(15 Winners)—$10 each 


EDWARD RENSHAW 
Clarkston (Wash.) H. $ 


Anniversary by 


these 


ROY MURPHY 
Auburn (N. Y 


JEAN GABRIEL 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S 


West H. $ 


HARRY HEIDE 
Mulburn 4. 5 


BONNIE LEE DANIE:S 
Winnsboro (La 


Short Hills, N. J 


DON BARKUS 
Bendle H. S., Flint, Mich 
CAROL ANN FOLEY 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy 
West Hartford, Conn 
JUNE CASE 
Bardwell (Ky.) H. S 
ANITA CONGER 
Kenosha (Wis.) H. S$ 
SARAH ANN SMITH 
Flathead County H. S$ 
CORA CLIFFORD 
Keene Valley (N. Y.) H. S 


Kalispell, Montana 


JAN SEELEY 
Tri-County H. S$ 


ANNE PESSIN 


Plainfield, Wis 


Prescott, Arizona 


CHARLES GARBER 
Morgan City (la.) H. § 


DAVID OURSLAND 


Somers, Montana 


_ ARROW SHIRTS 





Clvett, Peabody & Ce., Ine. 


Mekers of shirts, ties, sports shirts, handkerchiefs 
Cluett, Peabedy & Co., Inc 


Look how 
new teen-age 
cereal helps 
you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA— 
more body-building 
protein 
than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 








Why do you teen-agers need a spe- 
cial cereal? For the same reason that 
you're healthier, better-developed, 
finer-looking than teen-agers have 
ever been— you've had more protein, 
the stuff that builds fine bodies. 

But something’s wrong. You don’t 
get enough protein at breakfast, 
government authorities say. And 
you can’t build a fine body without 
protein, 

Kellogg’s Corn-Soya is planned 
for one big purpose—to give you 
more protein. Though it’s rich in 
vitamins, minerals, energy value (and 
simply delicious), you'll eat it for 
that master-builder, protein. 

No other leading cereal—not a 
single one—is so rich in protein. To 
help yourself to a fine body —Corn- 
Soya for breakfast! 





BODY-BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 


Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 

vided by « standard portion (1 ounce) of 

Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounces (4) cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Girl (13 to 15 years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to 15 years) 11.0 
Average Girl (16 to 20 years) 12.33 
Average Boy (16 te 20 years) 9.35 

*Recommended dictary allowance (revieed 

1948). Nationa! Research Council. 


Sliverware with your own initial! 
Four ititialed traspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 











| aOR AEIEA ATTY 


There’s still time to 

enter Ford's annual LA.A. competi- 
tion and win a prize. Entries close in 
June. Projects should be shipped 
express prepaid, Write for your Entry 
Form and 1951 Rules Handbook today! 


Railway Eapress agents will advise 
entrants On correct shipping methods 
Contact yer local Railway Express 
Agency. Here are some tips for pack 
ing projects: 

1 PACK prejects in sew corrugeted con- 
toinert, wooden bexes or crates 

2 PLACE sufficient cushioning meterial 
excolsior, shredded peper) on top, bottom 
and sides. 

23 TWO lebels on cach container 

4 DESCRIBE contents on container top. 

5 “PRAGUE,” “THIS SIDE UP” labels go on 
top and sides 

See 1941 Rules Handbook for special 
asteuctions for shipping drawing, 
printing and other projects. 


Following are the addresses of the 

three receiving points (See 1951 Rules 

Handbook for breakdown by states) 
Perd Meter Compeny itndvetrial Arte Awards 


Cattterne Mate Exposition Building, Exposition Part 
Les Angeles 7. California 


Ferd Moter Compeny indwetiel Arte Awar 
ABC fivepreet Werehoves Company 1013 EF Stehth Sree! 
Kanses City &£, Missout 


Ferd Meter Compeny industriel Arte Awards 
Prankiin imetitvte Phitedeiphic 3 Pennsylvania 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE DIRECTLY TO: 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AWARDS 
eek Sede beh ee) Maer Fe BY 


DEARB PN MICHIGAN 


A Ball Team 


(Continued from page 21) 


| he pitched for the inside with 
}an occasional curve thrown in 
| They won that game, 9-4, and walked 
lin a group to the car, jesting casual] 
with the friendi 
i" 


the cream can full 


coruerTs, 


crowds. They got out 
f lemonade and the 
box of thick sandwiches and hard-boiled 
eggs 
We'd better carry 


o the next ga ne,” 


some of this 


Milt 


me be 


grub 
said 


nt have much tween 


und the final, if we keep 
We ll keep ining 
What'll we 


lars’ 


vinning.’ 
Hughie 


thousand « 


said 


We co , farm, Perce 
We could 
Mother with ‘ t it 
Nels stood up That ¢ 
has started he said “I'd like to see 


that Milt patked away 


the sandwiches and put the lid on the 


ething nice 
said He b 
urbert game 


Agne w catel 


lemonade 

They 
Carberry game, the crowd was so thick 
lines. Some 
eating thei: 
keeping 
at the 
to their friends. The sup 


couldn't get very close to the 


along the sice families sat 


in groups lunches while 


} 


they wat hed, up a constant 


stream of insults enemy and 
couragement 


. f 
por or the 


! 
arberry was little 


more than perfunctory, because many 
f the spectators resented the way the 


pac ked 


constant! o the batters, and some of 


team had beer Agnew talked 


at him, but wl 
} 


? snapped back 
was being said couldn’t be heard 

wd 

Agnew batted cleanup for the Car 
berry team. He hit each time up. Going 


1 ' 
into second me time, he Sia nmed nt 


the second baseman. The crowd 


at him, and single umpire 
stood behin | 

were empt 
when there w 
Agnew spat 

I b vuthpaw 
st ball. He 
id Carb 

felt 

igain n 


but this tis 


ause he 


Indian Leg won tha 


and each tearm fin- 
half-hour rest before 


Carberry won, 12-4 
ished in time for a 
the final. The brothers and Whitman 
and ! from one dia 
carrying their food 
gathered for this final 


Indiar 


Anderson moved 
mond to the 


wi ile every ore 


other 


Leg team ate bee! 
drank lemonade and 
finished off with dozens of thick sugar 
coated cookies 


Agnew and 


game, the 


sandwiches and 


Milt and the umpire met 
pli ite Milt won 
He walked back toward the Indian Leg 
yicked up his 
hers into the infield. 
filled 


people but the 


for the toss 


at home 
glove and 
The 
nearly a 
greater part 


and 


+} 


I 
he ot 


grandst ind was with 
hicken 
slong the 


third base lines and around the 


rowd was behind the 


backst« p ind stretched 
! 


’ +f 


a respectful distance trom 
we the first pitch, the Car- 
tarted*to ride young Nels, 
Someone velled to the um 
have to call the game at 


kid's 


with 


he'd 
would be the 
Agnew rode him hardest, 


neces to satet pins and liapers, 


ause it 


ilt could see the bov’s discomfort. 


found the insick for two 
trikes on and then 


in his tast ball, for this was the 


corner 


he first batter 


fame and his arm was fine The 
Milt 


behind 


swung and missed, and 


feel the whole team lift 
vhen the batte r was W alking 
the pl ite 


} 
utter him 


from Nels was on 


le ~d ‘ leanly 


ing them each to 


men sing 
Agnew came up with only 
on He 

and Milt fed him a curve that 
the inside. Agnew lashed at it 
m the handle 


Perce the sec 


was left 


ind it bounced 
ond basemen, 

‘ n it sec 
Whitman, at first, 
nade the catch 
ha a ind ) him 
and Milt | to grab 


wre 


and three tourna 
iined Whitman's 
Agnew 
in the 

| 


into his 
Hughie 
crou 


ved kill 


othe 


Matt 


in 
out, too 


" 
him, too, but gnew 


ing him and Matt got whiter 
struck out, too 
Agnew caught Milt’s 





fast ball for ah m to put Carberry 
Matt stood the ise 

secon th came 
“Oe em : 
daring 


the 


me up line be 


i 
tween 


round 


inother 
' 


Perce 


Milt 


strike 
I've 
better bal! 
No rep! 
On the 


swing 


ging D 
hit Nels on 
laid hi I mut 
When t! 
run, Some 
ready to fight 


around Ne 


Ing his hea 


M att 


Voice 


h 1 


water ben 
' 

1 Ow 

telling 
I 


’ 


to hi 


shook 


it 
tried t h 


help Herb straig) 


Then he stood alo 


until Milt pitel 


lose to 


he stayed 


too ¢ 


Agnew 


Hughi 


+} 


the 

and 

in 

edi througn 


Matt 


cond 


Agnew 
rotesting 


ird with 


he hall back 
| } 
siowly 


Milt 


ense and 


ty; M it 
' ingry id knowing 
valting When Matt ve 
Milt threw at second, Matt swung 
ind slugged Agnew again with the ball, 


it moved off 
° 


ed tor 


2 throw 


and 


the catcher had 


The beginning of a chuckling mur 
mur rose from the crowd 

Agnew 
Matt tossed the ball back to Milt. Then 
Perce streaked in behind Agnew to take 


29 


The rest of the Carberry team 
crowded around the umpire, who kept 
yelling, “Play ball!” Between times he 
shcowk his he ad and repeated there was 
the that you 


shoved Matt violently, but 


nothing in rules said 
he was 


If the In 


time 


couldn't man, whether 


throw from Milt and hammer tag a 


} t} ibs. Agnew stood standing on the base or not 


at the team wanted to waste 


couldn't 


Leg 


liar 
cian 


th 


the brothers that 


ball back 


umpire 
] way the umpire stop 
them 
Milt | 
the hor 
down. But 
wast t quite paid for, and he 
in to Matt, when Matt called 


Agnew Vin 


tossed the igain 


wked at the 
ind they 


bump 


sun. It was near 


were one run 


the on voung Nels’s 
stil : 
iga 
1 with pain 


Milt 


that 


impire stood behind and 


The 


rll tag 


aim voice next 


me you in e been umpiring guy all 


Continued on page 31) 


“When I grow up—I'm going to wear an ARROW SHIRT|” 








PLAY “SAFE wear 


IKE 


mareric SUPPO 


Basebal! stars say,’"Don't en- 
gage in ANY sport without the pro- « 
tection of a supporter!’ That's a rule 
leading athletes follow—a good one 
too. There's a BIKE 
supporter w every sport, 
get BIKE t athletic goods stores 
Play safe! Wear BIKE! 


_ THE BIKE WES COMPANY 
More athletes have worn BIKE 


tor you to follow, 
and y yu can 


everywhere 


De a 
¢ , 


FOR A VACATION THAT IS 
DIFFERENT 


tA PROVINECE DE 
Per belp plenning your Quebec vocetion, write for 
free maps end booklets to The Provincial Publicity 


Porliament Bidgs. Quebec City. Conede 
of 48 Rockefeller Pliers, New Yort 1. N.Y 





United Nations Issues 


This summer, on or about July 1, the 
United Nations will issue the first set 
of its own postage 

All U. N 
on mail sent from 1 
in New Y wh N ., Bed 
at the heac iquar ters post office 
which will be run for the U. N. by the 
U. S. Post Office Dey 


Designs ian sizes 


stamps. 

stamps ‘- be used only 
on 

will 


sold 


} 
ony 


artment 
# the U.N 


being planned. 


colors, 
stamps are now 

The U. N 
stamps in 11 values, ranging in 


plans to issue regular 


price 
Four value | 


issued 


from one cent to one dollar 
from 6 cents to 25 cents will be 
for air mail 
All U. N stamps will be printed by 
the U. S. Post Office Department 
STAMPING GROUND 
1951 { 5S. & 
for first-day sale 


service 


The second 
mmemorative is scheduled 
m September 4. The 
honor the 75th 

e Amer 
a first-day 
send i self addresse 
New 


f issue 


} 
stamp will year since 


the founding ican Chemical 
Society. To get 


stamp 


cover! 
new 
velope to the Postmaster 


N. ¥ 


Belgium re 


before the date 


ently issued three 
postal stamps in honor of the ( 
Nations Educational Scientih« 
Cultural Organiz: UNESCO 
UNESCO is working to pr 


“ rid 


ition 


: 
peace through education 


to improve school ng 
and girls in many backw a 
Through UNESCO many nations work 
hange their ideas and 
NESCO believes this 


ver under 


trving 
, ; 
ands 
together und ex 
knowledge | 
the \“ wid 


in ther ind 


helps pe ple | 


stand one preserves peace 


One o ‘ ni-p ils. below ' 
tures che laining aritl 

bl . rd before a Ne 
gro class in the Belgian Cor go 

Why do vou collect st: amps? The first 
500 collectors to 5 this juestion 
will receive ket of free stamps 
Send a short 

address { np edito Sclhly 

lastic Magazines New 


wk 10, N.Y 


rtesy of ve watiak on 
Laser Sten 


A new Belgian auboade 





MAY LITERARY CAV ALCADE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUE 


The May issue of LITERARY 
CAVALCADE, one of the Scholas- 
tic magazines, will be the special 
Scholastic Awards Annual Issue 
and will contain the award-winning 
work of students who entered 
Groups II and III of the 1951 
Scholastic Art and Group II of 
Photography Awards, and the Sen- 
ior Division of the Writing Awards. 

Students who entered the Junior 
9th grade and under) 
are referred to the May 23rd issue 
of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, the 
special Student Achievement Issue 
for 1951 

Copies ot the May issue of LIT 
ERARY CAVALCADE are avail- 
able at the regular price of 25 cents 
each: the May 23rd JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC at. 10 cents each. 
Send with remittance (no 
post age stamps, please to Scholas- 
tic Magazines, 351 Fi Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y 


Division 


orders, 


1 
yurta 











First Aid 
rst Soldier: “My feet are burning 
that 40-mile hike!” 


nd Soldier: “Use a mustard plas- 
Mustard is good on hot 


them 


Canadian High News 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Schelastic Megezines occept stomp advertisements 
onty from reliable and trustworthy stomp declers. 
Our readers are advised te read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
odvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stomp deoler will send you in addition to any free 
tteomps. of stomps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stomps known as ‘‘approvels.” Each of these 
approval” stomps hes a price clearly marked. if 
you keep ony of the “approve!” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
te buy. If yeu de not intend te buy any , 4. oan 
epprovel” stamps return them promptl 

coreful to write your name and address in coe 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which wth pnd re 
turn the stemps. Scholestic Magazines will de all in 
their power te protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader whe considers that he hes 
been deceived as o result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magotines is urged to 
eppecl te the Executive Editor, Scholastic Mage- 

New York 10. N. Y. 


tines, 35) Fourth Ave 


frig 


ayy By wel FINDER” Tells 
ry wh 


on 1194 “Catele 


stam t ae 
Ses 
: t Ra 
GanceLon STAMP co 





world’s largest nm dl firm. 
many illustrat 
. HARRIS & CO., Boston 17 32. "inane 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
d Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 


FREE!” 


Jamestown Stamp a rr 206, Jamestown, W. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP:' 


At wricsity! A stamp eo large (T%a14 Inches) ft will 
occupy = full page tr alhom. Retails for S0e Given 
FREE appreval service applicants sending Se postage. 
STAMPS: All diff. Soo § 82 


TATHAM STAMP CO.. Springfield 92, Mass 





A Bal] Team 


(Continued from page 29) 


summer. I was wondering when some- 
body would finally give it to him. But 
you'd better stop now.” 

Milt walked from the ind toward 
Perce Matt came in 
toward him and the three of them stood 

f SOSA a ERE RR Tk 


1 few feet away an WOKE A 


sec ond base 


Agnew 
The big man stared silently back at 
them, an apprehensive question in his 
race 

Milt took the ball from Matt’s hand 

d walked back to the 
looked down past home plate t un 
Milt read 


runner and 


in mound and 


Nels, who crouched, waiting 
his signal and glanced at the 


threw up his leg and pitched 


The 
nd. Perce harged 1 ig! wed the 


and I v ft 


siapped the pitch tow ard 


batte 


pl v to first, third 


W he n 


"Ot 
the ball, eT 


Agne ay ! “ ing with 
limp- 
atte npt ide ‘ I hard, 
the 


ing 
swinging 
side was ire 
When the 
the umpire l 
where the sun ha “el 1 si 
the 
last half-inning 
Agnew 
when he came to bat 
by 


and 


off the field, 


} 
giow 


Carne 


routed 
to crowd this would be the 


1 
é nough eft t 


curse Herb 


saving they'd lost 


had 
the game t illing 

Herb hit the ball over the 
fence to tie the score 

Whitman walked struck 
ind so did Nels. Billy got his first 
hit in three baseball tournaments, a ball 
that disappeared into the dusk of the 
scattering He 
chased Whitman all the way around to 
win the game 

It was midnight when the boys got 
home. The Old Man came down in his 
flannelette nightgown. He stalked in his 
to the kitchen table 
his sons were eating warmed-up beef 


s 


race-track 


Anderson 


rut 


outfield, the crowd. 


bare feet where 
and gravy and potatoes and bread, and 
he looked at the pile of bank notes in 
the middle of the table 
“How 
“About 


something 


much in that pile?” he asked 


lred and seventy 


seven hun 
like that,’ 
“What are you going to do with it?” 
“Look at Hughie said 
The Old Man rubbed his face and 
all the “Didn't get 
1opped yet,” he muttered Then he 
noticed the bump on Nels’s forehead. 
“What happened to 
‘Got hit by 
“Hit the fellow back?” 
“Matt did. And Perce and Herb.” 
The Old Man looked around at his 
grinning and half grinned in re 
turn. “I suppose IT! have a time getting 
vou all up in morning,” the Old 


Man said. “Get to bed.” 


Hughie said 
it a while, 


looked at money 


wh 


vou? 


a Dat 


sons, 


the 


| 


He 
this eveni 
She: “I 
trot, or 
He: “T 
She 


Answer 


Question 


Answer 


Une stio 


1” 
maul 
Answer 


and there 


lke 
as travelir 
wife?” 

Mike 
her Tony 


“May 


Neo Choice 
I have a dance with you 


ng?” 
Xo you prefer a rhumba, fox 


waltz?” 


: © 
hey're all the same to me 


“Sorry. My program is ful 


Co-ed 


Daffy Answers 
s to draft board questions 
“Where 
: “At my sister's house.” 
“How do get 


were you born?” 


n: you your 
: “I just look in the mailbox, 


it is.” 
Lane Btar Scanner 


Which Twin? 


“You say Tony gave up his job 


1g salesman just to please his 


“Yes, it she wanted 


home permanent.” 


Canadian 


seems 


High News 


Hooked! 


A lady drove into a service station 
to complain that her car was using too 
much gas. The attendant locked the 
car over and then pointed to the choke 
lever on the dashboard. 

“Do you know what that’s for?” he 
asked 

Certainly,” answered the woman 
airily. “That's the little hook I pull out 


to hang my pocketbook on.” 
The Ram. Buller 


Talented 


“Can your boy friend play a musical 
instrument?” 
“No, but he can tune a television so 


4 
you'll never hear a commercial. 
Wood Wind 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


ii Tops, don't miss. “ii Worthwhile. 
i Fair Save Your Money. 


Drama: “Teresa. “Take 
of My Little Girl. heiCyrano de 
Bergerac. ##i“Go for Broke. “The 
Brave Bulls. ~Follow the Sun. ~“ 
Odette. 

Comedy: 4#Father’s Little Dividend 
“Three Guys Named Mike 
Documentary; 4“ Of Men and Mu 

i Kon-Tiki 


Care 


sic 





desire? 





SENIORS ONLY! 
SE 
Get Your Choice of One of These 


Attractive Pocket-Sised Books 
FREE by Answering the Following Question 


Among the graduation gifts which you hope to 
receive this spring, what are the three you most 


Name 


Name of school__ 


Home address 


City or Town 


Check one of the following list of five books as the book you would 
like us to send you, and mail this advertisement to Dept. S, Scholastic 
Vagazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Your book will be 
mailed to you with our compiiments and thanks for helping us conduct 
this survey. Remember, this is open to SENIORS ONLY. 


Popularity Plus, 


by Sally Simpson 


Bill Stern’s Favorite 


Baseball Stories 


___Anna and the King of 
Siam, by Margaret Landon 


pik cstinditiaas 


The Saturday Evening 
Post Sports Stories 
____Sue Barton, Senior Nurse, 
by Helen Dore Boylston 











Baseball 
and Coke 


Congratulations to the major and minor leagues of 
baseball! From sand lots across the nation, young 
Americans have marched through the years to the 


green diamonds of fame and fortune 


And a legion of players and fans, too, have come 
to know that all play calls for a pause — the pause 


that refreshes with iwe-cold Coca-Cola 


DRINA 


(aC cig 





Off the Press 


Defense Without Inflation, by Albert G. 
Hart. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
N. Y. 186 pp., $2. 


“Because we face a long ‘and indefi- 
nite emergency, we must use policies we 
can live with, and still keep the econ- 
omy healthy.” Few will take exception 
to this sage counsel offered by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, a non-profit, 
non-partisan foundation, endowed by 
the late Edward A. Filene. It is the im- 
plementation of this policy which will 
cause everyone to stifle groans of pock 
etbook pain as they study the tax, 
budgetary, monetary” 4nd control poli- 
cies contemplated by the -economists 
who subscribe to this report. 

Intersperséd in the pithy analyses 
which characterize this small volume 
are such observations as only 
only about $25 billion is being captured 
by personal taxes. Why not $75 billion. 

. .P” Dr. Hart reflects that this may not 
be practical at once, but he favors a 
whopping personal tax increase and 
plugging of loopholes through which 
billions in corporate and personal taxes 
drain each year. 

Dr. Hart is keenly aware of the inter- 
national scene, and his program takes 
into consideration the requirements of 
immediate war and the likelihood of 
maintaining a “readiness” state for many 
years, This is not a happy report, but 
it is a necessary one 


The History of the World in Three 
Hundred Pages, by René Sédillot. 
Translated from the French by Ger 
ard Hopkins. Harcourt, Brace: N. Y. 
320 pp., $2.95 ; 


“Man’s greatest error is to believe in 
his own progress,” writes Réne Sédillot, 
general editor of La Vie Francaise, a 
French journal of economics. This pes 
simism does not permeate the lively his 
tory of 12,000 years in which we are 
carried from prehistoric civilization to 
the atomic age 

Mr. Sédillot observes that “State con- 
trol and socialism were known in Egypt 
under the Pharaohs, in Peru under the 
Incas. The dictatorships of the twen 
tieth century take the mind back to the 
Greek tyrannies, which built on 
popular support. The regression of the 
arts, the apathy of the masses, recall the 
Dark Ages.” The author, like many of 
us, wishes that man would learn how to 
live better rather than to kill more effi- 
ciently. His fast-moving narrative, how- 
does not always jibe with his 
general implication that we are going to 
the dogs. For Sédillot’s own insights 
give considerable evidence that we have 
progressed, though haltingly at times. 


were 


ever 


Specialists may snort at deftly phrased 
interpretations which dispose of the 
American Civil War in two short sen- 
tences. Others will feel that Asia’s huge 
contributions to world civilization hav= 
been badly neglected in this “history of 
the world.” But no one is likely to put 
down this volume without wishing that 
he could have Mr. Sédillot take the 
stand to answer a few questions, 


ILGWU News - History: 1900 - 1950, 
edited by Max D. Danish and Leon 
Stein. International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, 1710 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 120 pp., $1. (Paper Covers; 
15% in, x 11% in.) 


In twelve chapters interspersed with 
pictures which reach back to the 1890's 
and progress to the golden anniversary 
of the ILGWU, the editors have drawn 
from contemporary sources the high- 
lights of the union’s history. Each chap- 
ter is in tabloid form but the featured 
writers include such names as John R. 
Commons, Jacob A. Riis, Ernest Poole, 
Lillian D. Wald, Edwin Markham, Ida 
M. Tarbell, Charles A. Beard, Selig 
Perlman, Sumner H. Slichter, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and Frances Perkins. 
Their writings are integrated with the 
pictures which capture the terror of the 
Triangle Fire (New York, 1911) as well 
as the unique cultural and 
achievements of ILGWU. 

This is dramatic labor history from 
the union point of view, which, if used 
in school, should be balanced by critical 
study and abundant materials on the 
other side of the fence. 


social 


Opportunities in Atomic Energy, by 
Karl D. Hartzell. Grossett & Dunlap, 
N. Y. 144 pp., $1 (soft cover) 


Opportunities for employment in the 
field of atomic energy extend from 
physicists with Ph.D.’s to night watch 
men. The field is not limited to the 
5,000 positions with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, for most of the work of 
the AEC is carried on by contract with 
private industry 

Dr. Hartzell has worked closuly with 
the Brookhaven National Laborztory, on 
Long Island. He has prepared a book 
which offers a background of atomic 
developments and discusses qualifica 
tions, work on the job, and compensa 
tion for the 100,000 workers now in the 
field of atomic develapment 

Although this book is far beyond the 
grasp of high school students, it wil) 
be useful to vocational counselors and 
to people already in occupations utiliza- 
ble by concerns in the field of atomic 
energy Howarp L. Hurwrrz 
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When 
“Tentative’ 

Means 
“Action” 


Most teachers subscribing to classroom 
quantities of a SCHOLASTIC magazine 
enter their orders in the spring, before 


| school closes. If they are not certain of 


the number of copies they will require, 
they mark their orders “tentative.” Each 


| order card so morked is the signal for 


immediate action in our subscription 
department, with the result that the 
teacher definitely may count on receipt 


| of the first September issue during the 
| opening week of school. 


| There’s nothing “tentative” about the 


service we will give you on your “ten- 
tative order.” It will be the best possible 
service. As for the real meaning of 
“tentative,” it simply means that an 


| order so marked includes the privilege 
| of revising the quantity either up or 


down before October 1. 


To make certain that you will “have 
copies for every student during opening 
week in September, and that your res- 
ervation for free study units, workbooks 
and other materials is made in good 
time, please send your renewal instruc- 
tion. today: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 


351 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








RUTENBECK DIMOND 


Senior Scholastic and World Week 
Editorial Advisory Board 


Mr. A. E. Rutenbeck, Boys’ Tech. H. $., Milwavkee, Wisconsin 
* Dr. Staniey E. Dimond, Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan *¢ Miss Dorothy Pauls, Soldan-Blewett H. S., St. Lovis, 
Missouri * Mr. William M. Barr, Millburn (N. J.) H. S. © Mrs. 
Marion Corbett, Fort Bragg School, Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina * Dr. C. F. Kohn, Assoc. Prof. of Geography, Northwestern 
University * Mr. Leo Weitz, Board of Education, New York 
City * Dr. Charles E. Manwiller, Board of Education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania (picture not shown). 


Literary Cavalcade 


Editorial Advisory Board 


Mr. William D. Herron, 


English Dept., 


West Side H. S., 


Newark, N. J. © Miss Mary &. Hopkins, Head of English 
Dept., Topeka H. $., Topeka, Kan. * Mr. Maxwell Nurnberg, 
Chairman, English Dept., Abraham Lincoln H. §., Brooklyn, 


N.Y 


* Miss Ella Robinson, Head of English Depi., Albany 


Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y. * Miss Blanche Trezevant, 
School of Education, Florida State University, Taliachassee, Fila. 


TREZEVANT 


ROBINSON 





At Our Corner 


ERE we are nearing the end of an 
ther school year. The activity around 
our corner is quite like the excitement 
and the relief experienced by teachers 
in every U. S. high school as the com- 
encement season approat hes 
But start on our summer 
holiday, we have an inspiring experi 
entire staff when we wel 
vur Editorial Advisory Boards 
offices for a two-day 
May 


members of our Ad 


betore we 


nee for the 


con 

ence at the end of 
ferences with the 
dis are a highlight of the vear 
for all of us here Wherein 


did we fail during the past year? What 


These on 


visory Boar< 
at Scholastic 

’ 
successful 


lid we do which was most 


and genuine lv effective in the classroom? 


How can we improve our editorial ser- 
vices to the schools? 

Our advisers help us find the answers. 
They prepare for the conferences through 
using our magazines during the school 
year and/or by 
teachers in their respective communities 


interviewing numerous 


who each week use the magazines in 
other 
been as 


their classrooms know of no 


single technique which has 


helpful to us in our efforts to serve the 
English and social studies classrooms of 


the | S. as these annual conferences 
We salute them here 


shall 


with our advisers 
and thank them, as we in person, 
later 

Next month, a few 


have met with our teacher 


weeks after 
ady isers, we 


we 
meet with the@emembers of our National 
Advisory Coffftcil, a group of outstand- 
ing school administrators who also gen- 


erously devote their time, without com 
pensation, to our problems. We seek 
their opinions on plans and _ policies 
from an administrator's view point. 
Our advisers coun- 
sellors is indication of 
awareness of our obligations and respon 
sibilities as partners in the education of 
the million young people who read and 
study our magazines each week. We are 


system of and 


only one our 


eager to do our job as best it can be 
We seek advice, counsel, criticism. 
from all our 


dom 
We 
readers 

To you all, our thanks for your sup 


port and our best wishes for a joyful 
! 


welcome it always 


and rejuvenating summer 


PRESIDENT AND PuBLISHER 





